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Che Pride of Zennics. 
By AGNES anp EGERTON CASTLE. 


II. 


Captain Basil Jennico’s Memoirs—continued. 


a is very little more to tell. The new inn wherein I 

found Janos established was but a poor place in a poor 
village, a sort of summer resort abandoned in winter-time save by 
its own wretched inhabitants. The private chamber allotted to 
me—it was the only one—was bitter cold, but my choice lay 
between that and the common room below, full of evil smells and 
reeking boors and stifling stove heat. 

But I was in no mood to reck of bodily inconvenience. My 
further action had to be determined upon; and, torn two ways 
between anger and longing, I passed the evening and the greater 
part of the night in futile battle with myself. 

At length I resolved upon a plan which brought some calm 
into my soul, and with it a creeping ray of hope. 

I would lay my case before the Princess herself. She had been 
ever kindly in her dealings towards me. I had no reason to 
imagine but that she was well disposed in my favour; she had 
had no part in her maid of honour’s double dealings with me: I 
would pray her to speak to the wayward being on my behalf, to 
place before her her duty towards the husband she had herself 
chosen. 

Thus next morning, as clearly, temperately, and respectfully 
as might be, I indited my letter, sealed it upon each fold with 
the Jennico coat-of-arms, and, after deliberation, dispatched 
Janos with it. The fellow had, according to my orders, pur- 
chased fresh horses, and cut a better figure than the yesterday’s 
when he set off upon his errand. Duly and minutely instructed, 
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he was to present himself at another gate of the palace, and I 
trusted that, making good use of the purse with which he was 
supplied, his mission might be more successfully accomplished 
than had been mine. 

And indeed, so far as he was concerned, this was the case. He 
came back sooner than I had supposed it possible, to inform me 
that, having been able to say he was not from Budissin, he had 
been received with civility, and permitted to wait at the guard- 
house of the north entrance while my letter was carried to the 
palace. After a short time, the messenger who had taken charge 
of it had returned, demanded and carefully noted my name, 
qualities, and exact whereabouts, and bidden him go back to his 
master with the assurance that the Princess would send her 
answer. 

I waited, tramping the short breadth of my miserable room 
like a caged wolf, anxiously peering every other minute through 
the rain-stained window which overlooked the high road. 

Reason seemed to offer but one conclusion concerning the 
result of the last appeal: she would come back to me, My 
offence—bad as it had been, unmanly towards the woman who 
had lain in my arms, unworthy of a gentleman towards the lady 
whom he had resolved to acknowledge as his wife—my offence 
was not one that so true a penitence might not amply atone for. 
That was what reason said. But, as often as confidence began to 
rise in my heart, an instinctive dread overcame it, an unaccount- 
able, ominous misgiving that the happiness I had oace held in 
my hand and so perversely cast from me was never to be mine 
again. And, as the hours slowly fell away, the dread became 
more poignant, and the effort to hope more futile. 

Janos had returned with his message about noon. It must have 
been at least five o’clock (for the world outside was wrapped in 
murky shadow) when there came a sound on the road that made 
my heart leap: a clatter of horses’ hoofs and the rumbling of a 
coach. I threw open my window and thrust out my head. How 
vividly the impression comes back on me now!—the cold rain 
upon my throbbing temples, the blinding light of joy that filled 
my brain as I strained my eyes to distinguish in the dusk the 
nature of the vehicle which announced its approach with such 
important noise. It was a carriage, guarded by an escort of 
dragoons, who rode by the door, musket on thigh. An escort! 
It must be the Princess herself; the Princess come in person, 
the noble and gentle lady, to bring me back my wife, my love! 

Fool! Fool! Fool thrice told! for my vainglorious self-conceit, 
my loving, yearning heart! 
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My spirits bounded at one leap to their old important, arrogant 
level. I threw a hasty glance in the mirror to note that the 
pallor of my countenance and the disorder of my unpowdered hair 
were after all not unbecoming. As I dashed along the narrow 
wooden passage and down the break-neck creaking stairs I will 
not say that in all the glow of my heart, that had been so cold, 
there was not now, in this sudden relief from the iron pressure of 
anxiety, a point of anger against the little truant—a vague 
determination to establish a certain balance of account, to inflict 
some mild penance upon her as a set-off against the very bitter 
one she had imposed on me. A minute ago I would have knelt 
before her and humbled myself to the very dust: when I reached 
the door of the drinking-room I was already pluming myself upon 
a resolution to be merciful. 

I broke into the room out of the darkness with my head high, 
and was at first so dazzled by the light within, as well as by the 
reeling triumph in my brain, that for an instant I could dis- 
tinguish nothing. 

Then, with a sickening revulsion, with such rage as may have 
torn the soul of Lucifer struck from the heights of heaven to the 
depths of hell, I saw the single figure of Captain von Krappitz 
standing in the middle of the floor with much gravity and im- 
portance of demeanour. Flattened against the walls, the boors 
stood open-mouthed, all struck with amazement: and the little 
host was bowing anxiously to the belaced officer. Two dragoons 
guarded the door. 

Before even a word was uttered I felt that all was over for me. 

Concentrating my energies, then, to face misfortune with as 
brave a front as I might, I halted before my friend of yesterday, 
and waited in silence for him to open proceedings. 

He bowed to me with great courtesy, looking upon me the 
while with eyes at once compassionate, curious, and yet respect- 
ful, as though upon one of newly discovered importance, and 
said : 

“T grieve, sir, to be the bearer of an order which may cause 
you displeasure, but I beg you, being a soldier yourself, to con- 
sider me only as the instrument which does not presume to judge 
but obeys. Be pleased to read this—it is addressed to you.” 

I took the great sealed envelope with fingers as cold and heavy 
as marble, broke it open mechanically, and read. At first it was 
without any comprehension of the words, which were nevertheless 
set forth in a very free, flowing hand, but presently, as the blood 
rushed in a tide of sudden anger to my brain, with a quickening 
and redoubled intensity of intelligence. 


i 
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“The Princess Marie Ottilie of Sachs Lausitz,” so ran the precious 
document, “ has received M. de Jennico’s letter concerning a certain lady. 

“M. de Jennico has already been given clearly to understand that his 
importunities are distressing. 

“As the lady in question is a member of the Princess’s household, 
M. de Jennico will not be surprised at the steps which are now taken to 
secure her against further persecution. He is advised to accept the escort 
of the officer who carries this letter, and warned that any attempt at 
resistance or any future infringement of the order, issued by command 
of His Serene Highness, will be visited in the severest manner.” 


In a bloody heat of rage I looked up, ready for any folly—to 
strangle the poor courteous little instrument of a woman’s 
implacable resentment—to find death on the bayonets of the 
hulking sentinels at the door, and be glad of it, so that I had shed 
somebody’s blood for these insults! But, meeting Captain von 
Krappitz’s steady glance, I paused. And in that pause my sense 
returned. 

It was Coleridge, I think, who has said that to be wroth 
with those we love doth work like madness on the brain. For 
that minute no poor chained Bedlamite could have been more 
dangerously mad than I. But my British dread of ridicule saved 
my life that day, and perhaps that of others besides. 

Perhaps also the real pity, the sympathy that was stamped on 
the captain’s honest face had something to say to calming me. 
At any rate, I recovered from my convulsion, and awoke to the 
fact that blood was running down my shirt from where I had 
clenched my teeth upon my lip. 

I must have been a fearsome object to behold, and I havea 
good opinion of Captain von Krappitz’s coolness that he should 
thus have stood and faced a man of twice his size and, in such a 
frenzy, of probably four times his strength, with never a signal to 
his guard or even a step in retreat. 

Said this gentleman then, delicately averting his eyes from my 
countenance, so soon as he saw I had come to my senses: 

“Tf you will glance at this paper you will see that my orders 
are stringent, and I shall be greatly indebted to your courtesy if 
you will co-operate in their being carried out in the least un- 
pleasant manner possible. Indeed, sir,” he added in my ear 
hastily and kindly, “resistance would be worse than useless.” 

I glanced at the paper he presented to me, caught the words: 
“Order to Captam Freiherr von Krappitz to convey M. de 
Jennico beyond the frontier of Lusatia, at any point he may 
himself choose”; caught a further glimpse of such expressions : 
“formal warning to M. de Jennico never to set foot more within 
the dominions of the Duke of Lausitz,” “severe penalty,” and so 
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forth. I glanced, and tossed the paper contemptuously on the 
table. 

That wife of mine had greater interest at the Court than she 
had been wont to pretend, and she was using it to some 
purpose. She was mightily determined that her offending 
husband should pay his debt to her pride, to the last stripe of 
his punishment. 

I smiled in the bitterness of my soul. 1 was sane enough now, 
God knows! 

Well, she should have her wish, she should be persecuted no 
longer. 

“TI place myself entirely at your convenience,” said M. de 
Krappitz discreetly, adding, however, the significant remark, 
“my order gives me twelve hours.” 

He picked up the document as he spoke, folded it carefully, and 
placed it in his breast pocket. 

“Oh, as for me,” said I, “I ask for no respite.” (Could I desire 
to waste a second before shaking the dust of this cursed country 
from my feet?) “The time but to warn my servant and bid him 
truss up my portmanteau and saddle the horses. I understand,” 
said I, with what, I fear, was a withering smile, “that you are 
kind enough to offer me a seat in your carriage?” 

“ Ah, my dear sir,” returned the little man, with an expression 
of relief, “what a delightful thing it is to deal with an homme 
d’esprit !” 

And so, in scarce half-an-hour’s time, the triumphal procession 
was ready to set forth. I entered the coach, the Freiherr took 
his seat behind me, Janos, impassive, mounted his horse between 
two dragoons, whilst my own mount was led by a third soldier ir 
the rear. And in this order we set off at a round pace for the 
Silesian frontier, where I had begged to be deposited. 

At first my good-tempered and garrulous escort tried in vain to 
beguile me into some conversation upon such abstract subjects as 
music and poetry. But his well-meant efforts failed before my 
hopeless taciturnity, and it was in silence that we concluded the 
transit between Rothenburg and the border. 

As we parted, however, he held out his hand. “Sans rancune, 
camarade,” said he. 

What could I do but clasp the good-natured little paw as 
heartily as I might, and echo, although most untruly, “Sans 
rancune”? ‘To the very throat I was full of rancour for every- 
thing belonging to Lusatia, and I swear the bitterness of it lay 
a palpable taste on my tongue. 

A free man again, I threw myself upon my horse, and took the 
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straightest road for my empty home. Janos had the wit to speak 
no word to me, save a direction now and again as to the proper 
way. And we rode like furies through the cold, wet night. 
“ Breed a fine stock . . . ” had said my good uncle to his heir. 
At least, I thought—and the sound of my laugh rang. ghastly 
even in my own ears—if I have brought roture into the family, I 
am not like now to graft it on the family tree! 


Ill. 


©aptain Basil Jennico’s Memoir, resumed three months later, 
at Farringdon Dane. : 


SuFFOLK, 14th April, 1772. 


I nap thought upon that day when, in my ill temper, I irre- 
parably insulted my wife, that I could never bring myself to face 


the exposure which a return to England would necessarily bring 
about. But when I found the desolation and the haunting 
memories of Tollendhal like to rob me of all I had left of reason 
and manliness; when, to my restless spirit, the thought of home 
seemed to promise some chance of diversion and relief, I did not 
hesitate. Without delay I set to work to put matters at Tollen- 
dhal upon a sufficiently regular scale, also to have realised and 
transferred to my London bankers a sum of money large enough 
to meet any reasonable demand. This business accomplished, in 
less than a month from the date of the ill-fated Rothenburg 
expedition I found myself breathing my native air again. 

Before my departure I charged Schultz—and I know I can rely 
upon his faithfulness—to be perpetually on the look-out for any 
‘communication from Lausitz, and to be ready to give anyone 
immediate cognizance of my whereabouts. It is a forlorn hope. 

Although the humour had come upon me to go back to my own 
land—after the fashion, I fancy, that a sick man deems he will be 
better anywhere than where he is—and although I did not 
hesitate to gratify that humour, I was, nevertheless, not blind to 
the peculiar position I must occupy among my people. I had 
no desire to lay claim to the honours I had so prematurely 
announced, no desire to present myself under false colours, even 
were such an imposture likely to succeed; but neither did I see 
why I should lay bare to the jeers of the fashionable world, to 
the sneers of dear relatives and friends, or, more intolerable still, 
to their compassion, the whole pitiful plot of that comedy which 
has turned to such tragedy for me. So, when I wrote to my 
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mother to announce my arrival, I adopted a purposely evasive 
tone. 


“It is deeply unfortunate,” I wrote, “that you should have broken the 
bond of secrecy which I enjoined upon you when I informed you of my 
intended marriage. You know too much of the world, my dear mother, 
not to understand that when a commoner like myself, however well born 
and dowered, would contract an alliance with the heiress of a reigning 
house, it is more than likely that there may be a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip. My cup has been spilt. I come home, a broken-hearted man, to 
find myself, I fear, owing to your breach of confidence, the laughing-stock 
of our society. But the yearning for home is too strong upon me to be 
resisted; I am returning to England at once. If you would not add yet 
more to the bitterness of my lot you will strenuously deny the report you 
indiscreetly spread, and warn curiosity-mongers from daring to probe a 
wound which I could not bear even your hand to touch.” 


These words, by which I intended to spare myself at least the 
humiliation of personal explanation, have produced an unexpected 
effect. My poor mother performed her task so well that I find 


myself quite as much the hero of the hour over here as if I had 
brought back my exalted bride. 


The mystery in which I am shrouded, the obvious melancholy 
of my demeanour, the very indifference with which I receive all 
notice, added, of course, to my wealth, and possibly to the belief 
that I am still a prize in the matrimonial market; my extra- 
ordinary luck at cards, when I can be induced to play, my care- 
lessness to loss or gain—all this has placed me upon a pinnacle 
which is as gratifying to my mother as (or, so I hear, for I have 
declined all reconciliation with the renegade) it is galling to my 
brother and his family. 

But the best yet, so far as I am concerned, is that no one has 
dared to put to me an indiscreet question, that even my mother, 
although her wistful eyes implore my confidence, respects my 
silence. 

Now, having tried in vain to find a solace in the pleasures of 
town, I have betaken myself to that part of the island which is 
the cradle of our race, to try whether a taste of good old English 
sport may not revive some interest in my life. 

Often in that last month at Tollendhal, when the whole land 
was locked in ice and the grey sky looked down pitilessly upon 
the white earth, day by day, with never a change and scarcely a 
shadow, I thought of the green winters of my youth in the old 
country; of rousing gallops, with the west wind in my face, 
across wide fields all verdant still and homely; of honest English 
faces, English voices, the tongue of the hounds, the blast of the 
cracked horn, with almost a passion of desire. It seemed to me 
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that, if I could be back in the midst of it all again, I might feel 
as the boy Basil had felt, and be rid, were it but for the space of 
a good cross-country run, of that present Basil Jennico whose 
brain was so weary of working upon the same useless round, 
whose heart was so sore within him. 

So soon therefore as the weather broke—for the winter has 
been hard even in this milder climate—I accepted my mother’s 
offer of her dower-house, set up a goodly stable of hunters, and 
established myself at the Manor of Farringdon Dane. I have 
actually derived some satisfaction from a couple of days’ sport, to 
which a sight of my lord brother’s discomfiture, each time I cut 
him deliberately in face of the whole field, has added perhaps a 
grain. 


April 29th. 


I am this day like the man in the Gospel who, having driven 
out the devil from his heart and swept and garnished it, finds 
himeelf presently possessed of seven devils worse than the first! 
The demon of wrath I had exorcised, I believed, long ago; the 
fiend of unrest and longing I had thought these days to have 
laid too. In spite of her too obdurate resentment, I had no 
feeling for my wife, wherever she might be, but tenderness. 
Now, oh, Ottilie, Ottilie! do I most hate thee or love thee? I 
know not, by my soul. Yet this at least Ido know: mine thou 
art, and mine thou shalt remain, though we never meet again on 
earth: mine, as I am thine, though the true, good race of Jennico 
wither and die on my barren stock. 

But what serves it to rant in this fashion to myself when I 
have not even the satisfaction of hearing a contradiction—not 
even an excuse to shake my fury? Small satisfaction likewise 
has that puling, mincing messenger to carry back to you, my 
wife. Poor old man! I am fain to laugh even in my anger 
when I recall his panic-stricken countenance of an hour ago. 

The hounds were to meet at ten this morning at Sir Percy 
Spalding’s, not three miles from here, and so I was taking the 
day easy. I had but just finished breakfast, and was standing 
on the steps of the porch quaffing a draught of ale, as I awaited 
my horse, sniffing the while the moist southern wind; and my 
thoughts for once were pleasantly occupied—for once the gnawing 
canker was at rest within me. Presently my attention was 
awakened by the rumbling sound of wheels; and, looking towards 
the avenue, yet so sparsely be-leaved as to afford a clear view 
down its whole length, I saw coming along it, at slow pace, a 
heavy vehicle, which in time disclosed itself as a shabby, hired 
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travelling chaise, drawn by an ancient horse, and driven by that 
drunken scoundrel Bateman from Yarmouth, once a familiar 
figure to my childish eyes. My heart leaped. I expected no 
one—my mother was at Cheltenham for the waters—no one, 
save, indeed, she whom I ever unconsciously await ! 

It was perhaps the unreasonable disappointment that fell upon 
me when, gazing eagerly for a glimpse of the occupant, as the 
carriage lumbered through the inner gate, I saw that it contained 
but the single figure of an old man (huddled, despite the spring 
warmth of the day, in furs to the very chin) that turned me into 
so bitter and black a temper. 

Even as the chaise drove up before the steps, and as I stood 
staring down at it, motionless, although within me there was 
turmoil enough, the fellows came round with my horses. Bess, 
the Irish mare, took umbrage at the little grotesque figure that, 
with an alertness one would scarcely have given it credit for, 
skipped from the chaise, looking more like one of those images 
I have seen on Saxon clocks than anything human. How she 
plunged and how the fool that held her stared, and how I cursed 
him for not minding his business—it was a vast relief to my 
feelings—and how the old gentleman regarded us as one newly 
come among savages, and how he finally advanced upon me 
mincing—I laugh again to think back upon it! But I had 
no mind to laughter then. “Iwas plain, before he opened his 
mouth to speak, that my visitor hailed from foreign parts. And 
at closer acquaintance the reason why, even from a distance, he 
had appeared to me as something less than human, became 
evident. His countenance was shrivelled and seared by recent 
small-pox ; scarred in a manner perfectly fantastic to behold. 

That curse of my life, that persistent hope—I believe I could 
get along well enough, but ’tis the hope that kills me—began to 
stir within me. 

“Have I the honour of speaking to Captain Basil de Jennico?” 
said the puppet in French ; and before the question wes well out 
of his mouth, I had capped it with another, breathless : 

“Come you not from Rothenburg ?” 

He bowed and scraped: each saw he had his answer. I was 
all civility now, Heaven help me! and cordial enough to make 
up for a more discourteous reception. 

I ordered my horses back to the stables, dismissed the chaise, 
in spite of the new-comer’s protestations, and led him within the 
house, calling for refreshments for him ; all the while a thousand 
questions, to which I yet dreaded the answers, burning on my 
tongue. 
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I had installed him in the deepest armchair in the apartment 
I habitually used ; I had kindled a fire with my own hands, for 
he was shivering in his furs, whether from fear, embarrassment, 
or cold, I know not—maybe all three together ; I had placed a 
glass of wine at his elbow, which he sipped nervously when I 
pressed him; and then, when I knew that I should hear what 
had brought him, from very cowardliness I was mute. It seemed 
to me as if my courtesies embarrassed him, and that this augured 
ill, although (I reasoned with myself) if she should send me a 
messenger at all, I ought to anticipate good tidings. 

“Tam fortunate, sir,” began the old man in quavering tones, 
‘to find you at home. Sir, I have come a long way to seek you. 
I went first to your castle at Tollendhal, where your steward, a 
countryman of my own, to whose politeness I am much indebted, 
gave me very careful instructions as to the road to your English 
domicile. A most worthy and amiable person! I should not so 
soon have had the advantage of making your acquaintance had 
it not been for the help he gave me. I have come by Yarmouth, 
sir: the wind was all in our favour. I am informed we had a 
good passage.” Here he shivered, and a yet greener shade 
underspread the scars upon his brow. “But I am not accustomed 
to the sea, and I have been ill, sir, lately, very ill.” 

He coughed awkwardly, reached out his trembling hand for 
the wine, but put down the glass again untasted. 

“Surely I am right in believing,” said I, “that you come from 
someone very dear to me—from one from whom I am parted by 
a series of unfortunate misunderstandings?” I felt my lips 
grow cold as I spoke, and I know that I panted. 

“Tf you have a letter,” said I, “ give it to me.” 

I reached out my hand, and saw, with a strange sort of self- 
pity, that it shook no less than had the old man’s withered claw. 

“Or if you have a message,” cried I, breaking out at last, 
“speak, for God’s sake! ” 

He drew back from my impetuosity. There was fear of me in 
his eye; at the same time, I thought, with a chill about my heart, 
compassion. 

“My good sir,” he said, between “hums” and “ha’s” which 
well nigh drove me distracted, “I believe I may say—in fact, I 
will venture to assert that I have come from the—ahem, ahem !— 
young lady I apprehend you speak of. I have been made aware 
of the—ah, hum!—unfortunate circumstances. The young lady—” 
—here he hitched himself up in his chair and began to fumble in 
the skirts of his floating coat. Between his furs and his feeble- 
ness this was a sufficiently lengthy operation to give time for my 
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hopes to kindle stronger again and my small stock of patience 
to fail. 

“You are doubtless prepared to hear,” he went on at length, 
“that the young lady, being now fully alive to the consequence 
of her—her—ill-considered conduct—a girlish freak, sir, a child’s, 
I may say !—believes that she will be meeting your wishes, nay, 
your express desire, by joining with you in an application to 
His Holiness for the immediate annulment of so irregular a 
marriage.” 

“What?” cried I with a roar, leaping from my chair. So 
occupied had I been in watching the movements of his hands as 
he fingered a great pocket-book, expecting him every instant to 
produce a letter from her to me, that I had scarce heeded the 
drift of his babble till the last words struck upon my ear. 

“ Annul our marriage!” I thundered, “at my desire? In the 
devil’s name, who are you, and whence come you, for it could not 
be my wife who has sent you with such a message to me?” 

The little man had jumped, too, at my violence—like a grass- 
hopper. But my question evidently touched his pride in a 
sensitive quarter, and roused him to a sense of offence in which 
he forgot his tremors. . 

“Truly, sir, truly, you remind me,” he said tartly. “If you 
will have but a little patience, I was in the very act of seeking my 
credentials when you so—ahem !—impetuously interrupted me.” 

As he spoke, with a skip and a bow, which recalled I know not 
what vague memory of a bygone merry hour, he drew forth a 
folded sheet, and, unfolding it, presented it tome. I knew the 
handwriting too well to doubt its authenticity. How often had 
I conned and kissed the few poor lines she had ever written 
to me; aye, although they had been penned in her assumed 
character ! 


“To M. pE JENNICO— 
“I empower M. de Schreckendorf to act for me in the affair 
M. de Jennico wots of, and I agree beforehand to all his arrangements. 
(Thereto the signature.) 


Not a word more; not a word of regret, even of anger! The 
same implacable, unbending resentment. 

I stood staring at the lines, reading them and re-reading them, 
and each letter seemed to print itself like fire upon my soul. 
I heard, as in a dream, my visitor pour forth further explanations, 
still in that tone of injury my roughness had evoked. 

“T am myself, sir, a friend. Yes, I may say a friend—an old 
friend of the young lady. Her parents—ahem!—have always 
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reposed confidence in me. I, sir, am M. de Schreckendorf. The 
very fact, I should think, of my being in possession of this letter, 
of this document”—here there was a great rattling of stiff 
parchment—‘“ will assure you, I should hope, of my identity. 
Nevertheless, if you wish further proof, I have a letter to our 
ambassador in London, and I am willing to accompany you to 
his house, or meet you there at your convenience. Indeed, it 
would perhaps be more proper and correct, in every way, that 
the whole matter should be settled and the documents duly 
attested at the residence of the accredited representative of 
Lusatia. I will not disguise to you that his Serene Highness, 
the Duke himself, takes—takes an interest in the lady, and is 
desirous of having this business, which so nearly affects the 
welfare and credit of a well-known member of his Court, settled 
in the promptest and most efficacious manner. A sad escapade, 
you must admit yourself!” 

And all the while my heart was crying out within me in an 
agony, “Oh, Ottilie, how could you, how could you? Was the 
memory of those days nothing to you? Is the knowledge of my 
love and sorrow nothing to you? Are you a woman, and have 
you no forgiveness ?” 

Taking perhaps my silence for acquiescence (for this messenger 
of my wife, albeit entrusted with so delicate a mission, was no 
shrewd diplomatist), M. de Schreckendorf here spread out with 
an agreeable flourish an amazing-looking Latin document with 
rubrics ready filled up, it seemed, but for certain spaces left 
blank, for the names, 1 suppose, of the appealing parties. 

“T have been led to understand,” pursued he then in tones of 
greatly increased confidence, ‘‘ that you entirely concur in the 
lady’s desire for the annulment of this contestable union, the 
actual legality of which, indeed, is too doubtful to be worth 
discussing. From the religious point of view, however, one of 
chief importance to my young friend (I think I may call her so), 
the matter is otherwise serious, for there was, no doubt, a 
sacrament administered by a priest, duly ordained, but unfor- 
tunately, through old age and natural infirmity, wanting in due 
prudence, and further misled as to the identity of one of the 
contracting persons. A sacrament, sir, there undoubtedly was: 
but I am glad to inform you that special leading divines have 
been already approached upon the subject, and they give good 
hope, sir, good hope, that a properly drawn up petition, supported 
by the signatures of the two persons concerned, will meet at Rome 
with most favourable consideration. The ecclesiastical part of the 
difficulty once settled, the legal one goes of itself.” 
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I was gradually becoming attentive to the run of his glib speech. 
I hardly know now how I contained myself so far, but I kept a rigid 
silence, and for yet another minute or two gave him all my ear. 

“Such being the case,” he continued, “I need hardly trouble 
you to disturb yourself by journeying all the way to London. 
We need proceed no farther than Yarmouth indeed, and there in 
the presence of two competent witnesses—I would suggest a 
priest of our religion and some neighbouring gentleman of sub- 
stance—all you will have to do is just to sign this document. I 
repeat, I understand that you are naturally anxious likewise to 
be delivered from a marriage in which you have considered your- 
self aggrieved: and not unnaturally.” Here the little monster 
threw a sly look at me, and added: ‘“ You were made the victim 
of a little deception, eh? Then in the course of a few months— 
Rome is always slow, you know—you will both be as free as air! 
With no more loss to either of you than the loss of—ahem !—a 
little inexperience.” 

As free as air! Ottilie as free as air! Then it was that the 
violence of my wrath overflowed. That moment is a blank to my 
memory. I only know that I heard the sound of my own voice 
ringing with shattering violence in the room, and I came to 
myself again to find that, with a strength my fury alone could 
have lent, I was shredding the tough parchment between my 
fingers, so that the ground was strewn with its rags. What most 
restored me to something like composure was the abject terror of 
the unlucky messenger, who, huddled away from me in a corner 
of the room, was peeping round a chair at me, much as you might 
see a monkey caught in mischief. His. teeth were chattering! 
Good anger was wasted on so miserable an object, and indeed the 
feelings that swayed me had had roots in ground such as he could 
never tread upon. 

“Come out, M. de Schreckendorf,” I said, with a calmness 
which surprised myself—but there are times when a man’s 
courage rises with the very magnitude of a calamity—‘ you have 
nothing to fear from me. You will want an answer to carry back 
to her that sent you. Take her this.” 

I stooped as 1 spoke, and gathered together the shreds of the 
document, folded them in a great sheet of paper, and tied it with 
ribbon into a neat parcel. 

“Not a word,” I went on; “I will hear no more. When you 
have rested and partaken of refreshment, one of my carriages will 
be at your disposal for whatever point you may desire to reach 


to-day. Stay, you will want some evidence to show that you have 
fulfilled your embassy.” 
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Sitting down to my writing-table, I hastily addressed the 
packet to “Madame Basil de Jennico,” adding thereafter her 
distinctive title as maid-of-honour. This done, I sealed it with 
my great seal, M. de Schreckendorf meanwhile uttering uncouth 
little groans. 

“ Here, sir,” said I, holding out the packet with its bold inscrip- 
tion, “they will no longer, it is evident, deny the existence at the 
Court of Lusatia of the person I have here addressed. Here, sir. 
Take this to my wife, and tell her that her husband has more 
respect than she has for the holy sacrament he received with her. 
Here, sir!” 

At every “here, sir,” I advanced a step upon him, holding out 
the bundle, and at every step I took he retreated, till impatiently 
I flung it on the table nearest him, and making him a low ironical 
bow of farewell, turned to leave him. 

I paused a moment on the threshold of the room, however, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing him, after throwing his hands 
heavenwards, as if in despairing protest, bring them down again 
on the packet and proceed to stuff it into the recesses of his coat. 

I turned once more to go, when to my surprise he called after 
me in tones unexpectedly stern and loud. 

“Young man, young man, this is a grave mistake; have a 

care!” 
_ I shrugged my shoulders and slammed the door upon his 
warning cry. Nor, though he subsequently sent twice by my 
servants—first to demand, then to supplicate, a further interview 
—would I consent to parley with him again. 

I passed a couple of restless hours, until, at length, from an 
upper window I saw him depart from my house in far greater 
state and comfort than he had come. 

Now, as I write, I know that he is being whirled along the 
Yarmouth road at the best pace of my fine horses, speeding 
back to Lausitz to bring my wife my eloquent answer. 
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IV. 


Narrative of an episode at White’s Club, in which Captain Jennico was 
concerned, set forth from contemporary accounts. 


Tue tenth hour of an October night had rung out over a fog- 
swathed London; yet, despite the time of year, unfashionable 
for town life, despite the unpropitious weather, the long card- 
room at White’s was rapidly filling. The tables, each lit by its 
own set of candles, shone dimly like a little green archipelago 
in a sea of mist. Groups were gathering round sundry of these 
boards; the dice had begun to rattle, voices to ring out. The 
nightly scene was being repeated, wherein all were actors, down 
to the waiters, who had their private bets, and lost and won with 
their patrons. 

Somewhat apart in the seclusion of a window-recess, cosily 
ensconced so as to profit of the warmth of the great yellow fire, 
sat three gentlemen. A fourth chair remained vacant at their 
table; and from the impatient glances which two of the party 
now and again turned upon the different doors, it was evident 
that the arrival of its expected occupant was overdue. The third 
gentleman, who bore the stamp of a distinctively foreign race— 
although his hair, which he wore but slightly powdered, was of a 
fair hue, and his face rather sanguine than dark—seemed to 
endure the delay with complete indifference. His attention was 
wholly given to the shuffling of a pack of cards, which he 
manipulated with extreme dexterity, while he listened to his 
companions’ remarks with impassive countenance. He was a 
handsome man, despite a bulk of frame and feature which almost 
amounted to coarseness; hardly yet in the prime of life, with full 
blue eyes and full red lips, which took, when he spoke or smiled, 
a curious curve, baring the canine in almost sinister fashion. The 
Chevalier de Ville-Rouge, introduced at White’s by the Prussian 
Ambassador, as a distinguished officer of the great Frederick 
visiting England for his pleasure, had shown himself so daring a 
player as to be welcomed among the most noted gamblers. He 
had lost and won large sums with great breeding, and had in his 
six weeks’ stay contrived to improve an imperfect knowledge of 
an alien tongue in such fashion as to make intercourse with his 
English companions quite sufficiently easy. 

The youngest of the trio at the table in the corner, this foggy 
night, was naturally the one to display his feelings most openly. 
A clean-faced, square-built English lad, fresh it would seem from 
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the playing fields of school, yet master of his title and fortune, 
and cornet in the Life Guards, Sir John Beddoes was already a 
familiar figure in the club, as indeed his finances could bear 
doleful testimony. The green cuff-guards adjusted over his 
delicate ruffles, the tablets and pencil ready et his elbow, it was 
clear he was itching to put another slice of his patrimony to the 
hazard. His opposite neighbour, Beau Carew (as he dearly loved 
to hear himself dubbed), was a man of another kidney, and fifteen 
years of nights, systematically turned into days, had left their 
stamp upon features once noted for their beauty. Though ready 
now with a sneer or jest for his companion’s youthful eagerness, 
his eyes wandering restlessly from the clock to the doors betrayed 
an almost equal anxiety to begin the business of the evening. 

“ Devil take Jennico!” cried the Baronet at last, striking the 
table so that the dice leaped in their box; “’pon my soul it’s too 
bad. He gave me an appointment here at ten to-night, and it 
wants now but six minutes to eleven.” 

“Bet he comes before the clock strikes,” interposed Mr. Carew ; 
“ten guineas ? ” 

“ Done with you, Dick,” said Sir John promptly. 

The bet was registered, and five minutes passed in watching the 
timepiece on the mantel-shelf: all the young Baronet’s eagerness 
being now against the event he had been burning to hasten. 
The strokes rang out. With a smile he held out his broad palm, 
into which Carew duly dropped ten gold pieces. 

“Tis the first bit of luck the fellow has brought me yet. Gad, 
I believe my luck has turned! Why the devil don’t he come, that 
I may ease him of a little of that superfluous wealth of his? I 
swear he gets more swollen day by day, while we grow lean—eb, 
Carew—like the kine in the Bible. D him!” 

“The water goes to the river, as the French say, in spite of all 
cur dams,” sniggered Carew; “but as for me I am content that 
you should go on playing with Jennico that I may back him; 
my purse has not been in such good condition for many a long 
day. Poor devil! How monstrous unfortunate his amours must 
still be! I only wish,” with a conscious wriggle, “he could give 
me the recipe.” 

“Yet you have lost on him now,” retorted Beddoes, tapping his 
breast pocket, “and if you back him to-night, you lose on him 
again, | warn you. I am in the vein, I tell ye! But there is the 
quarter! Rot him, I believe he is going to rat afterall! Bet you 
he don’t come till half-past, Carew. Fifty?” 

“Done,” said Carew quietly, noting down the entry. “He is 
erratic, I grant you—he, he, he!—did you note me, Chevalier? But 
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he has a taste for the table, though I believe he’d as soon lose as 
win, were it only for the sake of change. “Tis about all he cares 
for—the dullest dog! Bet you there is not a man in the room 
has heard him laugh.” 

“ You won’t find any fool to take up that bet, Carew. Heigh-ho! 
I'd willingly accommodate myself with a little of his melancholy 
at the price.” 

“ Better look up a princess for yourself then, Jack,” said Carew ; 
“ perhaps the Chevalier here can give you an introduction to some 
other fascinating German Highness.” 

“ Won't it do over here?” asked Beddoes, with a grin. “ D’ye 
think I'd have a chance with Augusta? Twenty past! Let him 
keep away till the half-hour now. Zounds! ’twould be a mean 
trick if he failed me on my lucky night ; though I don’t want him 
for ten minutes yet. He has fairly cleared me out; the team will 
have to go next if I don’t get back some of my I O U's.” 

“ Why, it would be a very good thing for thee, Jack, if he played 
thee false. I say so though I should lose most damnably by it. 
Thy team will go, thy coaches will go, thy carts, thy grooms, thy 
dog, thy cat. Why, man, thou must lose—’tis as plain as the nose 
on Lady Maria’s face. And he must win, poor wretch, and I too, 
since I back him. Ask the Chevalier if it is not a text of truth 
all the world over: lucky at cards, unlucky in love. Never look 
so sulky, boy ; ‘tis providential compensation.” 

“ You surprise me, gentlemen,” said the Chevalier, with a strong 
guttural accent, lifting as he spoke his heavy lids for the first 
time. “I was not aware that Captain Jennico was so afflicted in 
his affections.” 

“You surprise me, Chevalier,” returned Carew gaily. “I 
deemed you and he such friends. Why, I won a hundred from my 
Lord Ullswater but yestereven by wagering him that you would 
be the only man in the room to whom Jennico would speak more 
than ten words within the hour. The counting was not difficult. 
He said sixty-four to you and five to Jack.” 

“Mr. Jennico has certainly shown me both kindness and 
sympathy,” said the Chevalier, who had now folded his strong 
white hands over the pack of cards, and sat the very embodiment 
of repose. ‘ Doubtless our having both served in the same part 
of the world, though under different standards, has somewhat 
drawn us together: but he has not made me his confidant.” 

‘“ And so you don’t know the tale of Jennico and the princess ? 
"Tis a dashed fine tale. Carew, you are a wit, or think you are— 
it comes much to the same thing: tune up, man, give your version 
—for,” turning to the Chevalier again, “there are now as many 
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versions current as days in the month. “Tis twenty-five minutes 
past ; you had better get your I O U ready, Master Carew.” 

“T have three hundred chances yet,” said Carew. Then turning 
to the foreigner, “‘ Would you really, sir, care to hear the true 
story of our friend’s discomfiture? Iam about the only mau in 
town that knows the true one; but all that’s old scandal now—town 
talk of last year, as stale as Lady Villiers’ nine virgin daughters. 
There are a dozen new ones since. Would you not rather hear the 
last of His Royal Highness the Duke of C. and Lady W. : that is 
choice if you like, and as fresh as Rosalinda’s last admirer—eh, 
John ?” 

“T am not fond,” said the Chevalier drily, “of hearing those 
discussed who, being High Born, have the right to claim respect 
and homage. But I confess to some interest in my friend Mr. 
Jennico.” 

“ Begad, then,” responded Mr. Carew, flicking a grain of snuff 
from the ruffles of his pouting bosom, “I cannot promise to spare 
your scruples concerning scandal in high quarters, for the heroine 
of the romance is, it would appear, one of your own German 
royalties; but since you wish the story, you shall have it. There 
is then a certain Dorothea Maria Augusta Carolina Sophia, etc., 
etc., daughter of some Dake of Alsatia, Swabia, Dalmatia—no, stay, 
Lusatia, wherever that may be; aye, that’s the name—one of your 
two hundred odd principalities—you know all about it, I don’t— 
and Jennico, who, as you are aware, was in the Imperial service, 
met this wondrously beautiful princess at some court function 
somewhere. They danced, they conversed, she was fair and he 
was fond—fill it in for yourself. He thought himself a tremendous 
cock of the walk; to be brief, he aspired to act King Cophetua 
and the beggar maid, turned the other way, with the exception 
that he is as rich as Croesus. He made so sure of the lady’s 
favour that he wrote over to his mother to announce the marriage 
asa settled thing. A royal alliance, with the prospect of speedily 
mounting to the throne on the strength of his wife’s pretensions. 
Ha, ha!” 

“Tis a droll story,” said the Chevalier gravely ; “ and then?” 

“ Oh, then !—Zounds ! you can conceive the flutter in the dovecot 
over him. My Lady Jennico, his mother, was blown out with 
pride, swimming in the higher regions, a perfect balloon! Gad, 
she would no longer bow to anyone less than a Duke! She ran 
hither and thither cackling the news like the hen that has laid an 
egg. She sent—I was told on the best authority—to the Lord 
Chamberlain to know what precedence the young couple would be 
given at the next Birthday. She called at the College of Arms 
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to inquire about the exact marshalling of the coat of Lusatia 
with that of Jennico—He, he! And whether the resultant 
monstrosity could comport a royal crown!” 

“ Faith, that’s a good one,” said Sir John, with a guffaw ; “I had 
not heard that, Carew.” 

“ Fact, fact, I assure you,” smiled the wit. 

“Very droll,” repeated M. de Ville-Rouge, with impassive 
muscles. 

“When,” continued Carew, “lo and behold, what a falling off 
was there, as young Roscius says! What a come down! 
Humpty-Dumpty was nothing to it—poor Lady Jennico’s egg! 
Ah! well, we all know pride must have a fall. Your fair compatriot, 
sir, had but amused herself with the fine Englishman, for which I 
would be loath to blame her. She gave him, it is said, indeed, 
every pledge of her affection. But when he began to prate of 
rings and marriage lines, and pressed her to become Mrs. Jennico, 
she found him a little too presumptuous—at least, I take it so; 
and being, it would seem, of a merry turn of mind, devised a little 
joke to play uponhim. Pretending to yield at last to his urgency, 
she gave her consent to a secret marriage, and in the dark chapel 
palmed off her chambermaid upon him! Ha, ha! So the poor 
devil, carrying off his bride by night in high glee, thinking him- 
self a very fine fellow indeed, never discovered till he had brought 
her home that he had given his hand and name to a squinting, 
sausage-nosed, carroty maid, daughter of the Court confectioner, 
called in baptism by the princess’s names, like half the girls in the 
town. The story goes that the princess with all the Court were 
waiting at his own house to see the happy pair arrive, and I have 
had secret, but absolutely incontestable, information that the 
princess laughed till she had to be bled.” 

M. de Ville-Rouge smiled at last in evident appreciation of the 
hnmour of the situation. 

“It is, on my honour, a most comic story,” he said. “ But 
how comes you so well acquainted with the matter? Surely my 
poor friend Jennico has ill-chosen his confidant.” 

“Devil a word have I heard from Jennico,” said Carew. 
“ Faith, he has ever been the same cheerful, conversational fellow 
you wot of, and it would take a bold man to question him. But 
truth, you know, will out—truth will out in time.” 

“ Aye,” said the Chevalier, and was shaken with silent merri- 
ment, 

“ Half-past eleven,” roared the Baronet suddenly, stretching 
out a great paw and snapping his fingers under the beau’s face. 

“Zounds!” cried the wit, turning to look at the clock with 
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some discomposure ; “no, Jack, no, there is still a fraction of a 
minute—the half-hour has not struck—and—by heaven, here’s 
our man! Had you not better sup with Rosalinda to-night?” 

Sir John, in the act of looking round pettishly—he had not yet 
reached that enviable state of mind in which a gambler declares 
that the greatest delight after winning is that of losing—found 
his attention unexpectedly arrested by the countenance of the 
Chevalier de Ville-Rouge, which presented at that moment such an 
extraordinary appearance that the young man forgot his irritation, 
and remained gazing at it in open-mouthed astonishment. 

The features, usually remarkable for their set, rather heavy 
composure, were perturbed to the verge of distortion. The whole 
face was stained with angry purple, the veins of the forehead . 
swollen like whipcord. 

Sir John Beddoes’ wits were none of the sharpest, but it 
was clear even to him that the emotion thus expressed was one 
of furious disappointment. 

But while he cudgelled his brains for an explanation of this 
sudden humour in a man who was neither winner nor loser by 
Basil Jennico’s appearance, the face of the Chevalier resumed 
its wonted indifferent expression and dulness of hue with a 
rapidity that altogether confounded the observer. 

By this time the tall figure of the new-comer had wended its 
way down the room and was close upon them. All turned to 
greet him, and poor Sir John found his feelings once more 
subjected to a shock. 

The acquaintances of Basil Jennico were accustomed to find 
his brow charged with gloom, to see his cheek wear the pallor 
of one who sleeps little and thinks much. But in his demeanour 
to-night was more than the usual sombreness on his counten- 
ance other than natural pallor. As he stood for a moment 
responding absently to the Chevalier’s hearty greeting, and 
Carew’s bantering salutation of “All hail,” it became further 
apparent that his dress was disordered, that his ruffles were torn 
and blood-stained, that his brocade jacket was jaggedly rent upon 
the left side, and also ominously stained here and there. 

“Gadzooks, man!” exclaimed Carew, his bleared grey eyes 
lighting at the prospect of a new wholesale scandal for his little 
retail shop. ‘“ What has happened thee? Wounded? How? 
Ah, best not inquire perhaps! Beddoes, lad, see you he has 
got reasons for his delay. Who knows but that you may have 
a chance to-night after all. A deadly dig, well aimed under 
the fifth rib, a true Benedick’s pinking; or shall we say goring? 
—ahem! Have a care, Jennico, these wounds from horned beasts 
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are reputed ill to heal. Ah, sad dog, sad dog! I will warrant 
thou hast had the balance nevertheless to thy credit. Now dol 
remember a little lady was casting very curious looks at you at 
Almack’s last night.” 

Basil had flung himself into the chair that had so long awaited 
him, and seemed to lend but a half apprehending ear to the 
prattler on his left, who, as he leant towards him, was hardly 
able to restrain his eager hand from fingering the hurt so un- 
mistakably evidenced. On the right the Chevalier as unsuccess- 
fully pressed him with earnest queries, manifesting, it would 
seem, & genuine anxiety. 

“Great God, my friend! what has happened ?” 

The stentorian tones of Sir John Beddoes, who saw an 
opportunity of retrieving his fortunes, here broke in hastily 
upon Carew’s flow of words: “Bet you double or quits it was 
not Lady Sue,” and aroused Mr. Jennico’s attention. 

“T should be loath to spoil sport,” he said, “ but I advise no 
one to bet upon my bonnes fortunes. This scratch—for it is 
nothing more, Mr. Carew—I would show it to you with pleasure 
in reward for your flattering interest, but the surgeon has just 
bound it up very neatly, and it would be a pity to disturb his 
handiwork—is but the sixth of a series of attempts on my life, 
made within the last six weeks, by persons unknown, for purposes 
likewise unknown.” 

“Dash it, Jennico, you might have let me enter the bet,” said 
the Baronet sulkily, while Carew, sniffing a choicer titbit of 
gossip than he had expected, wriggled with pleasure, and the 
Chevalier expressed unbounded amazement that such a state of 
things could exist, above all in England. 

“It is even so,” resumed Basil, turning to the last speaker as 
if glad to give vent to some of his pent-up irritation. “I confess 
that when I returned to my native land I did expect to find at 
least a quiet life. Why, in my house at Tollendhal, where those 
who surrounded me were half savages ruled by the stick and 
the halter, where it was deemed imprudent for the master to 
walk the roads without his bodyguard, there was never so much 
as a stone thrown after me. But here, in old England, my life, 
I believe, would not be worth backing for a week.” He looked 
round with a smile in which melancholy and disdain were 
blended. 

“Now, d—— me!” cried Sir John, struck in his easy good 
nature into sudden warmth and sympathy, “nay, now d—— me, 


Jennico! I will take any man a hundred guineas that you are 
alive this day month.” 
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“Done!” said the Chevalier, with such unexpected energy that 
all three turned round to look at him with surprise; perceiving 
which he went on, laughing to conceal an evident embarrassment : 
“Your betting habits here are infectious, but while I will not 
withdraw, I am prepared to be glad to lose rather than gain 
for once.” He fixed Basil across the table with his brooding 
eye as he spoke, and bowed to him, then turned to the Baronet. 
“ No, Sir Beddoes, Iam not going to recede from the wager.” 

This, as a wager worth recording, was forthwith entered into 
the club book. Basil looked on, half in amusement, half in 
bitterness. 

“Tis likely after all,” he said, addressing Sir John, “ that 
you may win and that the Chevalier may be afforded the pleasure 
of losing, for I seem to bear a charmed life. Perhaps,” he added 
with a sigh, “ because I care so little for it. Though to be sure 
there is something galling to a man in being shot at from behind 
a hedge and set on in the dark; in not knowing where the 
murderer may be lying in wait for him, at which street corner, 
at what turn of the road, behind what hayrick. If I have not 
kept my appointment over punctually to-night, it is because a 
rogue has had me by the Park gateway in Piccadilly. There 
is more here than mere accidental villainy. The next will be that 
I shall see murder in my own servant’s eyes. Or, who knows, 
find it lying at the bottom of my cup. Pah! I am as bold 
as most men; I would welcome death more readily than most; 
but, by heaven! it is unfair treatment, and I have had more than 
my share of it.” 

“Why, Jennico,” said Carew, “you never spoke a word of 
this before. A fellow has no right to keep such doings dark. 
Tell us the details.” 

“ Aye, tell us all about it,” said Sir John, with round eyes 
ready to start from their orbits. 

“True,” said Basil, “you have now an interest, Jack, in 
knowing what sort of odds are against you. Well, you shall 
learn all you wish; but let us to supper, gentlemen, meanwhile, 
that we may lose no further time and start better fortified upon 
the evening’s business, if Beddoes is still anxious for his revenge.” 
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V. 


Narrative of an episode at White’s—continued. 


Ir was over a dish of devilled kidneys and a couple of bottles 
of Burgundy that—pressed by the eager curiosity of his English 
friends, no less than by the interest M. de Ville-Rouge continued 
to profess in his concerns with all Teutonic earnestness— 
Basil Jennico began to narrate his misadventures in the same 
tone of ironical resentment with which he had already alluded 
to them. 

“Tt began at Farringdon Dane,” he said, “on the little 
property in Suffolk which my mother has placed at my disposal. 
"Twas some six weeks gone, walking through the wood at sun- 
down, I was shot at from behind a tree. The charge passed 
within an inch of my face, to embed itself in a sapling behind 
me. I was, according to my wont—an evil habit—deeply 
absorbed in thought, and was alone; consequently, although I 
searched the copse from end to end, I could find no trace of my 
well-wisher. That was number one. I gave very little heed 
to the occurrence at first, believing it to be some poacher’s 
trick, or maybe the unwitting act of what you call in your 
country, Chevalier, a Sunday sportsman, who mistook my brown 
beaver for the hide of a nobler quarry. But the next attempt 
gave me more serious food for reflection. This time I was shot 
at while sitting reading in my study at night, when all the 
household had retired. It was close weather, and I had drawn 
the curtains and opened the windows. The bullet again whizzed 
by my ear, and this time shattered the lamp beside me. No 
doubt the total darkness which ensued saved me from a second 
and better aim.” 

“You are a fortunate young man,” said the Chevalier gravely. 

“Do you think so, Chevalier?” answered Jennico, with a smile 
which all the bitterness of his thoughts could not altogether 
rob of sweetness. “I do not think anyone need envy my fate. 
Well, gentlemen, you can conceive the uproar which ensued 
upon the event I have just described. The best efforts of myself, 
my servants, and my dogs failed, however, to track the fugitive, 
although the marks of what seemed a very neat pair of shoes 
were imprinted on my mother’s most choice flower-beds. After 
this adventure I received a couple more of such tokens of good- 
will in the country. Once I was shot at crossing a ford in full 
daylight, and my poor nag was struck; this time I did catch a 
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glimpse of the scoundrel, but he was mounted too, and poor 
Bess, though she did her utmost, fell dead after the first twenty 
strides in pursuit. Thereupon my mother grew so morbidly 
nervous, and the mystery resisting all our attempts at elucida- 
tion, I gave way to her entreaties and returned to London, where 
she deemed I would find myself in greater safety.” 

“And has your friend followed you up here?” exclaimed Sir 
John, forgetting his supper in his interest. “By George, this is 
a good story!” 

“T was stopped on the road by a highwayman,” answered 
Mr. Jennico quietly. “Nothing unusual in that, you will say, 
but there was something a little out of the common nevertheless 
in the fact that he fired his pistol at me without the formality 
of bidding me stand and deliver; which formality, I believe, is 
according to the etiquette of the road. I am glad to tell you 
that I think we left our mark on the gentleman this time, for 
as he rode away he bent over his saddle, we thought, like one 
who will not ride very far. But, faith! the brood is not extirpated, 
and the worthy folk who display such an interest in me, finding 
hot lead so unsuccessful, have now taken to cold steel.” 

Sir John Beddoes damned his immortal soul with great 
fervour. 

“Pray, sir,” remarked Mr. Carew with an insinuating smile, 
“may not the identity of the murderer be of easier solution than 
you deem? Are there no heirs to your money?” 

“I might pretend to misunderstand you, Mr. Carew,” said 
Basil, flushing, “although your meaning is plain. Permit me to 
say, however, that I fail to find a point to the jest.” 

“Twas hardly likely you would find humour in a point so 
inconveniently aimed against yourself,” answered Carew airily. 
“ But tis a rarity, Jennico, to find a man ready to take up the 
cudgels for his heirs and successors. Nevertheless, I crave your 
pardon, the more so because I am fain to know what befell you 
to-night.” 

“To-night was an ill night to choose for so evil an attempt,” 
said the Chevalier, rousing himself from a fit of musing and 
looking reflectively round upon the fog, which hung ever closer 
and more acrid even in the warm and well-lit room. 

“It was the very night for their purpose, my dear Chevalier,” 
returned the young man with artificial gaiety. “Faith, it was 
like to have succeeded with them, and I make sure mine enemy, 
whoever he may be, is pluming himself even now upon the world 
well rid of my cumbersome existence. I was on foot, too, and 
what with the darkness and emptiness of the streets I was, L 
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may say, delivered into their hands. But they are sad bunglers. 
One of my pretty fellows in Moravia would have done such a 
job for me, were I in the way to require it, as cleanly and with 
as little ado as you pick your first pheasant in October, Jack. 
And yet it may be that I am providentially preserved—preserved 
for a better fate.” Here he tossed off his glass as if to a silent 
toast. 

“But why on foot, my dear Jennico? On foot—fie, fie, and in 
this weather! What could you expect?” cried Carew with a 
shiver of horror. 

“Tf you were not so fond of interruption, Mr. Carew,” said 
the Chevalier with his sinister smile, “ perhaps we might sooner 
get to the end of Mr. Jennico’s story. We are all eagerness to 
hear about this last miraculous preservation.” 

“T hardly know myself how I come to be alive! I could get 
no sedan, my dear Carew, and that was just the rub. What 
with Lady Bedford’s card party and the fog, there was not one 
to be had within a mile, and I had given my stablemen a holiday. 
I sent my servant upon the quest for a chair, but got tired of 
waiting, mindful of my appointment with my friend and neigh- 
bour here, and so it was that I set forth, as I said, on foot and 
alone. The mist was none so thick but that I could find my 
way, and I was pursuing it at a round pace when, opposite 
Devonshire House, some fellow bearing a link crossed from over 
the road, came straight upon me without a word, raised his torch, 
and peered intently into my face. I halted, but before I could 
demand the meaning of his insolence down went his fire-brand 
fizzing into the mud, out came his sword, and I was struck with 
such extreme violence that, in the very attempt to recover my 
balance, I fell backwards all my length upon the pavement, 
skewered like a chicken, and carrying the skewer with me. Some 
gentlemen happened to reach the spot at that moment, there 
was a cry for the watch, but the rogue had made good use of 
his heels and the fog, and was out of sight and hearing in a 
moment,” 

“Verdammt villain!” cried M. de Ville-Rouge, whose brow 
had grown ever blacker during this account. “Say, my amiable 
friend, did you not get even a lunge at him?” 

“Tunge, man! I was skewered, I tell you; I could not even 
draw! His sword—’twas as sharp as a razor, a fine sword, I 
have had it brought to my chambers—had gone clean through 
innumerable folds of cloak and cape, back and front, only to 
graze my ribs after all. It was bent double by the fall, and 
it took the strength of the watchman and the two gentlemen to 
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draw it out again. By George! they thought I was spitted beyond 
hope.” 

“A fowl affair altogether,” murmured Carew absently; but 
the sorry jest was lost in the strident tones of the Chevalier, 
who now anxiously plied Basil as to the surgeon’s opinion of 
the wound, and expressed himself relieved beyond measure by the 
reply. 

At this juncture Sir John Beddoes, who had drunk enough to 
inflame his gambler’s ardour to boisterous pitch, began to clamour 
for his promised revenge, and the whole party once more adjourned 
to the card-room. 

In his heart, Basil Jennico would have been genuinely glad to 
be unsuccessful at the hazard that night; partly from a good- 
natured dislike to be the cause of the foolish young man’s 
complete ruin, partly from a more personal feeling of supersti- 
tion. But the luck ran as persistently in his favour as ever. 

Carew, with drawn tablets, began loudly to back the winner, 
challenging all his acquaintance to wager against him. But 
although the high play and Sir John’s increasing excitement and 
restlessness, as well as the extraordinary good fortune which 
cleaved to Jennico, soon attracted a circle of watchers, men 
were chary of courting what seemed certain loss, and Carew 
found his easy gains not likely further to accrue. 

Suddenly the Chevalier, who, with his cheek resting upon his 
hand, had seemed plunged in deep reflection ever since they 
had left the supper-room, rose, and with an air of geniality 
which sat awkwardly enough upon him, cried out to the surprise 
of all—for he had not been wont to back any player in the club: 

“And there is really no one to side with my good friend 
Beddoes to-night ? Why then, Mr. Carew, I will be the man. 
Thunder-weather, Beddoes,” clapping him on the shoulder—‘“I 
believe the luck will turn yet; so brave a heart must needs force 
fortune! What shall it be, Mr. Carew? Something substantial 
to encourage our friend.” 

Jennico looked down at the pile of vouchers which lay at his 
elbow. It amounted already to a terrible sum. Then he looked 
across at the boy’s face, drawn, almost haggard in spite of its 
youth and chubbiness, and sighed impatiently. He could not 
advise the fool to go home to bed ; yet for himself he was heartily 
sick of these winnings. The dice were thrown again, Sir John’s 
hand trembling like a leaf; and again Basil won, and again a 
voucher was added to the heap. 

M. de Ville-Rouge threw a dark glance at the winner as he 
stepped up to Carew to settle his own debt. 
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“You should not have backed me,” said Sir John ruefully, 
lifting his eyes from the contemplation of the paper that meant 
for him another step towards ruin. ‘“ The devil’s in it ; I will play 
no more to-night !” 

“Nay, then,” cried the Chevalier, “by your leave I will take 
your place. I for one am no such believer in the continuance of 
Mr. Jennico’s good-luck.” 

There was something harsh, almost offensive in the tone of the 
last words, and Basil turned in surprise towards the speaker. 

“The Chevalier,” he said, “is very ready to risk his gold 
against me to-night.” 

“Tis so, sir,’ returned the Chevalier, with such singular 
arrogance that the watchers looked at each other significantly, 
and Carew whispered to the dandy behind his chair, “,Faith, our 
foreign friend is a bad loser after all!” 

Basil had flushed, but he made no reply, and contented himself 
with raising his eyebrows somewhat contemptuously, while he 
languidly pushed his own dice box across the table towards his 
new opponent. 

“Come,” said the Chevalier, seizing it and shaking it fiercely, 
“T will not mince the stake. A hundred guineas on the main.” 

He threw, and the result of all his rattling being after all the 
lowest cast of the evening, there was an ill-suppressed titter round 
the table. Basil made no attempt to hide his smile as he lazily 
turned over his dice and threw just one higher. 

The German’s face had grown suffused with dark angry 
crimson; the veins of his throat and his temples began to 
swell, 

“Double or quits,” he cried huskily. He threw and lost; 
doubled his stake, threw and lost again. 

There was something about the scene that aroused the audience 
to more potent interest than the ordinary nightly repeated 
spectacle of loss and gain. 

The extraordinary passion displayed by the foreigner not only 
in his inflamed countenance, but in the very motion of his hands, 
in the rigid tension of his whole body, presented a strange 
contrast to the languor of his opponent. It was, moreover, a 
revelation in one who had been known hitherto as courteous and 
composed to formality. 

“Tt is to be hoped someone has a lancet,” said Carew, “for I 
believe the gentleman will have an apoplexy unless a little blood 
be let soon.” 

“T fear me,” answered his companion, “that there will be more 
blood let than you think for. Did you mark that look?” 
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At the same instant the Chevalier flung down his box with 
such violence that the dice, rebounding, flew about the room, and 
gazed across at Basil with open hatred, as one glad to give vent 
at last to long pent-up fury. 

“ By heaven, Mr. Jennico!” he cried, “ were it not that I have 
been told how well you have qualified for this success, I should 
think there was more in such marvellous throwing of dice than 
met the eye. But your love affairs, I hear—and I should have 
borne it in mind—have been so disastrous—so more than usually 
disastrous,” here his voice broke into a sort of snarl, “as to afford 
sufficient explanation for the marvel.” 

There was a cold silence. Then Jennico rose, white as death. 

“If you know so much about me, sir,” he said in tones that for 
all the anger that vibrated in them fell harmoniously upon the 
ear after the Chevalier’s savage outburst, “ you should know too 
that there is a subject upon which I never allow anyone to 
touch. Your first insinuation I pass over with the contempt it 
deserves, but as regards your observation on what you are pleased 
to call my love affairs, I can only consider it as a deliberate insult. 
And this is my answer.” 

The German in his turn had sprung to his feet, but Basil 
Jennico leant across the table, and before he could guard himself 


struck him lightly but deliberately across the mouth. 


(To be continued.) 





Cheodor Fontane’s Child-Life. 


Ir is a very charming “child-life” which the veteran German 
novelist, Theodor Fontane, reveals to his readers in his late 
work, ‘ Meine Kinderjahre.’ 

The old family of French extraction, the peculiar German 
province on the Baltic in which they lived; the notions and 
games of the children ; the running waters, leafy woods, and dry 
sand dunes, on and in which they played ; the quaint old houses ; 
the “high society” of the little town, are all depicted with 
minute detail and vivid colouring, and most of all we are interested 
and delighted by the masterly portrayal of the great novelist’s 
father, to whom he owed so much of his talent and geniality. 

Theodor Fontane was born in Ruppin on the 3rd December, 
1819. His father, Louis Henri Fontane, was the son of a painter 
and drawing-master, Pierre Barthélemy, who had had the good 
fortune to be engaged to teach Queen Louise’s children, and, 
after a short time, became the queen’s private secretary, probably 
on the proposal of the then influential cabinet minister, Lom- 
bard, whose policy it was to strengthen Prussia’s friendship with 
France. The sculptor, Gottfried Schadow, wrote in his note- 
book, “ A Mr. Fontane is the queen’s secretary ; he paints badly, 
but speaks French well.” After the battle of Jena, when the 
court fled to Kénigsberg, Pierre Barthélemy was made castellan 
of the castle of Nieder-Schénhausen, where our novelist’s father, 
Louis Henri, passed his childhood, going to and from the “ grey 
cloister” school in Berlin, a tramp of three hours, in all weathers. 
The learning acquired did not amount to much, but the boy 
possessed good common-sense and savoir faire, and gained, from 
diligent reading of reviews and newspapers, and constant reference 
to encyclopedias when he desired information, more general 
knowledge than was possessed in those days by the doctors, town 
councillors, and mayors of the smaller German towns. 

In 1809, Louis Henri was apprenticed to an apothecary in 
Berlin, but in 1813, when only seventeen years of age, he was 
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moved by the king’s appeal to his people, and volunteered for the 
army, thinking a soldier’s life far away better than that of an 
apothecary’s apprentice. But what more than all influenced him 
was an incident that took place in Berlin, and which, in after life, 
he related to his son. One day a beautiful and noble lady, going 
into a linendraper’s shop, was served by a strong young man with 
fair moustachios. 

“T am surprised to see you behind a counter in such times as 
these!” exclaimed the lady. 

“Tam not surprised, my lady,” replied the impudent youth. 
“T would rather be here just now than anywhere else.” 

“So I see,” retorted the lady, and giving him a sounding box 
on the ear she left the shop. 

To this sort of treatment Louis Henri determined that he 
would not expose himself, so he soon donned a uniform and was 
provided with a rifle. He went with a troop of fifty volunteers 
to Saxony, and took part in the battle of Gross-Gérschen. A 
bullet pierced his knapsack and remained sticking in the leaves of 
a thick pocket-book he carried. This relic he often showed his 
son, taking care to explain that the bullet did not come from 
behind, but was a flank shot, for he and his comrades were 
storming a narrow pass, beset on each side by the French 
voltigeurs. 

After the armistice Louis Henri served in the field hospital as 
assistant, but of this time he never afterwards spoke. 

While waiting to make his examination as an apothecary, 
Louis Henri fell in love with Emilie Labry, the daughter of a 
silk merchant. This lady, whose mother’s maiden name was 
Mumme, traced her descent to an aristocratic family of that 
name. She was a superior woman, with the passionate French 
temperament and a strict sense of duty and propriety. The 
celebrated actress, Louise Rogée, who was betrothed to the eldest 
son of Pierre Barthélemy, was her bosom friend, and it was on a 
visit with her to Pierre’s house that Emilie Labry met with the 
second son. They conceived an affection for each other, and became 
engaged. After passing his examination, Louis Henri purchased 
an apothecary’s business in Neu-Ruppin, and the wedding took 
place on the 24th March, 1819. 

The newly married couple were respectively descended from 
one of each of the two very different races who were close 
neighbours in the department of Herault in Gascony, and, in 
spite of the transplantation of their immediate ancestors to 
Brandenburg, each inherited the peculiarities of his race, Louis 
Henri was a big, stately Gascon, brimful of imagination and 
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bonhomie, a true fantast and humourist, a great teller of anec- 
dotes, and by no means disinclined to a “ Gasconnade.” His wife 
was the child of the southern Cevennes, a slender, graceful woman 
with black hair and dark eyes, energetic and unselfish in 
character, but so passionate that her husband used to say, half 
in earnest, half in jest, that “if she had remained in the land, the 
war with the Cevennes would still be raging.” But her passionate 
nature found no vent in religious fanaticism, for she was an 
enlightened woman and very liberal. When these two were born, 
Gascony and Cevennes lay a hundred years behind, but they 
cherished their connection with France, at least in imagination. 
They were eager to find aristocratic French relations who had 
distinguished themselves, and Louis Henri had no difficulty in 
finding a Louis de Fontanes, who had been, in his time, rector of 
the Paris University, and who had pronounced speeches on great 
occasions. The fact that Pierre Barthélemy, the queen’s secretary, 
had written his name with the final “ss,” until the beginning of 
the century, was by his son considered sufficient proof of the 
connection. Emilie, on her side, found a relative in Cardinal 
Fesch, the stepbrother of Letitia Bonaparte, therefore no less than 
the uncle of Napoleon. “It was a feast for gods,” Theodor 
Fontane tells us, “ when our parents warmly disputed on such 
themes, after previously settling the difference of rank between a 
university rector and a cardinai archbishop, while we children 
held critically aloof.” 

Theodor Fontane’s birth nearly cost his mother her life, and so, 
though he had brothers and sisters, he remained her favourite 
child until, long after, there came a baby sister, to whom the 
boy stood godfather. 

His father, as proprietor of the flourishing “ Lion-apothecary,” 
was now well off, but his character was fatal to the family 
fortunes. He spent more than he earned, being no “ business 
man,” but cherishing many aristocratic inclinations. He began 
with a carriage and horses, and ended with a love of card-playing, 
which pastime, during the first seven years of his married life, 
cost him a small fortune. 

In consequence of such extravagance, his own father became his 
chief creditor, and did not spare reproaches, which were echoed by 
the daughter-in-law, who sided entirely with her father-in-law. 
Thus poor Louis Henri stood between two fires, and finally found 
himself obliged to sell his business, which he did to such advantage 
that he was enabled to pay all his debts and regain his indepen- 


dence. A happy period ensued, which includes the childish 
reminiscences of Theodor Fontane. 
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The family lived at first on the bel étage of a butcher’s house, 
and the boy could never forget the long gloomy yard, through 
which ran a gutter always full of blood. He did not witness the 
killing of the cattle, but one day saw through the open back door 
four men busy with a pig. He stood almost paralysed with 
horror, and then fled, passing the whole morning in the fields. 
When he returned home late for dinner, he was asked where he 
had been. He described his fright, and explained that he had 
rested on a little hill, leaning his back against a mouldy old post. 
His father laughed. ‘Then you have been sitting quite comfort- 
ably at the foot of the gallows,” said he. The boy felt as if the 
rope had been round his own neck, turned sick, and was obliged 
to leave the table. He was only six years old, and must have had 
a strong imagination. 

At school, to which he now went, he got on very well, for 
reading and writing seemed an inherited instinct. His mother, 
however, thought it wisdom never to praise her children, while 
for every fault she was ready with a slap ora blow. It was her 
principle to be “hard,” and she had no sense of humour. She 
was equally severe in the physical care of her children, and 
Theodor suffered tortures when she combed and dressed his 
golden curls, of which she was very proud. She treated his 
delicate skin, which was easily affected by frost, with applications 
of lemon-juice, which smarted terribly, but effectively healed the 
cracks. The child was very sensitive to colour, and one of the 
things which most struck his imagination at this early period was 
a great conflagration—not the fire itself, but a scene to which it 
gave rise. His parents were out dining with a friend, and his 
mother, when she heard of the fire, was alarmed for her children, 
and hastened home. She ran there without bonnet or cloak, her 
hair all loosened from her rapid course, and found her children in 
the front parlour, sitting on pillows and bedclothes just as they 
had been fetched out of bed. She screamed with delight at 
finding them safe, and then sank fainting on the floor. The 
servants arrived with lights, and Theodor never forgot the 
spectacle of his mother, her red brocade dress, over which her 
black hair was strewed, shining in the glaring yellow light of the 
candles, Another effect of colour which impressed itself on his 
young mind was a bluck-and-yellow-striped waistcoat in a portrait 
of his grandfather, which he saw for the first time during a visit 
to the old gentleman. 

At this time, Louis Henri spent a large portion of his days in 
travelling about on the look-out for a position. His wife, when he 
was at home, delighted in teaging her husband on the famous 
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love-letters he wrote when absent, and would say to her children, 
“T have kept all your father’s love-letters, children, and some of 
them I almost know by heart. Listen to this one from Eisleben : 
‘I arrived this afternoon, and have found good lodgings; also for 
my horse, who has hurt himself a little. But I will not tell you 
about that, but only mention that this is the town where Luther 
was born on the 10th November, 1483, nine years before the 
discovery of America.’ There you see your father as a lover, 
children!” All this the mother told with great gravity, and 
even with bitterness, for she really suffered from the total 
want of tenderness on the part of her husband, who, nevertheless, 
loved her sincerely. 

At the end of these “ Wanderjahre,” Louis Henri purchased the 
goodwill of an apothecary’s business at Swinemiinde, and the 
family soon settled in that town. The removal took place in the 
absence of the mother, who had gone to Berlin to undergo a cure. 
The journey from Ruppin to Swinemiinde lasted three days. The 
party consisted of Louis Henri, his four children, and an ugly, 
gypsy-like nurse. On the way they were joined by an apprentice. 
During the journey the father, as was his custom, described to his 
children the historical events which had taken place in the towns 
they passed, the number of the inhabitants, etc. When they 
arrived at their destination, the first house they saw—a frame- 
work building with a thatched roof and a garden—struck the boy 
Theodor with fear, for on the garden-path stood a newly-varnished 
coffin, shining in the rays of the setting sun. He pointed to it in 
alarm, but his father reassured him. “Don’t be silly,” he said, 
“it is a sign of good luck, better even than to meet a cart with a 
dead horse, which is said to betoken riches. A coffin is still more 
lucky. Luck is everything, and we shall have luck in our new 
home.” 

Though Swinemiinde was reached, the place did not look like a 
town. There was no gate, no pavement, and no people. The 
street was very broad, and the houses on each side small and ugly, 
and many only thatched. Most of them had high gable-ends 
facing the street, finished off by a flagstaff. The family coach 
waded on through deep, heavy sand, and at last entered a 
queer, lop-sided square, grown over in parts with grass, so that it 
looked like a village common. On one side rose a church like 
a barn; opposite stood a house painted fiery-red, with a steep roof 
five times the height of the house itself. Around it stood five tall 
chestnut trees. Here the coach stopped, and the father, alighting, 
bade his children welcome home. Supper was served in a yellow 
room with a sanded floor. The room occupied the whole length 
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of the house from front to back, and through a door at the back 
there was a glimpse of a large garden, with the new moon shining 
over a hedge. In the middle of the garden was a young fir-tree, 
and the sight filled the child whose experiences we are following 
with a flood of joy and hope. After supper he was sent by his 
father to have a look at the church. In the square the boy met 
an old hunchbacked man, who had been busy unloading the 
family baggage. 

“What are you called?” asked Theodor. 

“Ehm.” 

“ Ehm? I never heard such a name! Well, Ehm, what is that 
which roars and thunders so, I should like to know? There is no 
wind, and yet there is a roaring.” 

“That is the sea, young master.” 

“The sea?” 

“Yes, the sea.” 

“* How far is it; it sounds so near?” 

“ About a quarter of an hour’s walk. But sometimes it comes 
quite close, and runs all over the streets, and then such a tiny lad 
as you would drown.” 

The old house, at first sight, had made an ugly impression on 
the boy, and he was not surprised to hear that it was haunted, 
and that, as the servants told him, “old Geisler wandered.” 
Strange noises were heard overhead, and Theodor, in his little 
room, felt delightful shivers, especially when the boughs of the 
cherry-tree outside his window scraped against the panes. 

In company with his father, who carried on an unceasing 
monologue, the boy inspected the whole house, which possessed 
roomy attics, through which swallows and butterflies flew in and 
out. A series of ladders led to the different garrets in the high 
roof, and in the topmost one, to which father and son climbed, 
they found a big heavy wheel, the presence of, which in that 
place they could not understand. The man Ehm informed them 
that it was the wheel on which a murderer had been’ broken long 
ago, before the French invaded the land. ‘Old Geisler” had 
bought the wheel and placed it in his attic for luck. The high 
roof, with its many attics, its executioner’s wheel, and its ghost 
of old Geisler, greatly interested the boy, but he did not much 
care for the house itself, which seemed to lie crushed beneath. 
The walls of the different rooms were coloured a dirty yellow, and 
there were no decorations. Only the apprentice’s room was 
painted an arsenic-green, and provided with a ventilator, which 
turned and twisted noisily. The children’s nursery was in a bad 
condition ; some of the wooden flooring was missing, leaving bare 
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an expanse of deep sand (for it was on the ground floor without a 
cellar), which, in wet weather, became the favourite play-place of 
the children. Their principal game was “chack-stones,” a game 
there called “ Znut,” and perhaps of Danish origin, but the very 
same game we see portrayed on a Pompeian bas-relief. 

In the nursery, “old Geisler” had died, and it was Theodor’s 
favourite pastime to sit at dusk between the cupboard and the 
stove listening to the mysterious noises overhead, and indulging 
in ghost-like fancies. 

For him, too, the laboratory, with all its strange apparatus, had 
a great attraction, in spite of a gutter, running through the 
middle to carry off the refuse of the medicinal roots and leaves, 
which caused a stench that soon gave the sensitive lad a fever, the 
effects of which he never quite overcame. Quinine, at that time, 
was considered too great a luxury for a child, and he was in- 
adequately cured with an infusion of the rind, and a disgusting 
syrup of carrots! 

The garden and yard were the joy of the troop of children. 
The yard, indeed, was like that of a farm, surrounded with stables, 
stalls, pigsties, barns, a dovecoi, and similar outbuildings. The 
storms of winter often filled the cellars with water, and the 
children rowed about in tubs o: on rafts, landing on the “ coasts” 
as pirates. The garden was partly an orchard, partly a wilder- 
ness, where the children played on sunny afternoons, building 
fortresses, and making inroads into their neighbours’ premises. 
The best of all was the swing, old, and hanging to rusty hooks, 
and rather dangerous, which only heightened the zest to Theodor 
when he worked himself up till he lay on his back in the air, and 
swung till the wind rushed through his curls, and the frail posts 
and hooks squeaked and squealed. 

Meanwhile, Louis Henri proceeded to “decorate” the house 
before the arrival of his wife. The first thing he did was to have 
the outside painted sky-blue, depriving it altogether of the 
grotesque character which its former blood-red colour had given 
it. In the big saloon, the dirty yellow walls were changed to a 
dark blue, and the ceiling was painted with “mythological” 
subjects; in which many swans figured. A raised platform, with 
a leather chair, was placed in one of the windows for the mother, 
whence she could watch the movements in the street, and her 
children playing before the church. Some beautifully-carved old 
furniture, inherited from the grandfather, gave dignity to the 
spacious room. In this room, the mistress of the house, after her 
midday nap, made her appearance at four o’clock, when visitors 
arrived. On the table stood a shining white vessel, perforated 
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with holes, and containing an iron box filled with glowing 
charcoal. On the top stood a boiling kettle, and the mother 
made the coffee, and served the guests with her own hands, The 
children handed round baskets of cake, and suffered the torments 
of Tantalus when, in the heat of conversation, their mother forgot 
to tell them to help themselves. 

The father’s study contained many pictures, and a small 
looking-glass, before which he made his careful toilette, adjusting 
his many-folded jabot, and arranging a so-called tour, which, when 
stuck on to his head with gum, completed the toilette. The 
taking off of this wig, preparatory to redressing its curls, was a 
rather torturing process, accompanied by many grimaces, and a 
muttered monologue: “Really it is nonsense. Most men have 
bald heads and do not mind. Then why doI torture myself? It 
is a sacrifice I make to society!” And it was in “society” that 
Louis Henri shone. His genial amiability, and many little 
eccentricities, contributed greatly to every entertainment. His 
terms of speech and frequent quotations were amusing, and when 
he made use of the expression, “So-and-so will make his sort,” 
every Frenchman would have envied his pronunciation of the “o.” 
His love of sound led him to use many French expressions, and 
he revelled in alliteration, and in sonorous titles of books. He 
obstinately mispronounced many names, especially foreign ones. 
When mentioning Lord Londonderry, which he often did, he 
always put the accent on the “don.” He took great pains with 
his private and business correspondence, and wrote a beautiful 
hand with a certain artistic delight. He kept separate seals for 
different letters, and made them with great care. A small 
receptacle behind a little columned temple in his escritoire was 
his treasury, and not seldom it was empty. Then he impressed a 
moral on his little son. ‘‘See, my boy,” he would say, “I can 
regard this now empty place without emotion. I lately reckoned 
up the money which it has held from time to time, and it 
amounted to a quite large sum. That is a comfort.” Half joking 
and half in earnest, the Gascon gentleman felt proud of what his 
treasury had once held. 

Near the sofa stood a clock in its upright case, which had 
marked the hour of his father’s and grandfather’s death, and later 
marked his own. This clock is now in possession of the talented 
novelist, who intends also to die to its ticking. 

Louis Henri always took a nap in the afternoon, sleeping so 
long that the children used to say, ‘Papa will again sleep till 
night!” Theodor was generally sent to wake him, and was then 
received with special fondness and kept to have a chat. The 
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father talked far above the child’s head, but his conversation was 
all the more charming for that. 

Sometimes the boy would find the father asleep with traces of 
tears on his face, and then the child knew that a “scene” had 
taken place between his parents, always in consequence of the 
fantastic and wonderful economic enterprises of the husband, 
which angered the sensible wife, but for which no others could 
ever be angry with their amiable originator. The tears were half 
bitterness of spirit, and half self-reproach, for to the very last 
Louis Henri loved and honoured his angry but virtuous wife. 

We cannot dwell on the fine descriptions of the strange old- 
fashioned town, its river traffic, which was the delight of the 
children, and its high society; two or three families with whom 
the Fontanes were acquainted, and who kept the strict rules of 
rank, so that it once happened at a dinner-party in the aristocratic 
home of the Von Flemings, where the guests were only the Von 
Borcke couple, and Louis Henri and his wife, that the four titled 
people paired off together, leaving Louis Henri to offer his arm to 
his wife, which he did with courtly grace, remarking, “ Eh bien, 
madame, Dieu le veut!” The next day, sincere apologies were 
offered, but the Fontanes never again accepted an invitation to 
dinner there, though the friendship was not broken. 

During the bathing season at Swinemiinde, the Fontanes’ house 
was full of guests, and it is doubtful what made the greatest 
inroads on the family exchequer, the mother’s unbounded 
hospitality, or the father’s love of cards. During the festive 
season the house rang with song and laughter. The master of 
the house, handsome and gay, flirted with his beautiful guests, 
(for to attract his notice they must be at least pretty), and his 
witty “badinage” was most amusing. His son inherited the 
gift, but never equalled his father. His mother appreciated her 
husband’s talents, and allowed that his happy repartees always 
won people to take his side, but she always added “it is a pity!” 
The autumn storm scattered the bathing guests, and soon severe 
frosts came on. Then Louis Henri, anticipating the practice of 
@ greater man, exercised and warmed himself by wood-cutting. 
During the autumn the great “goose slaughter” took place, 
performed by a group of old women in a room lighted by a tallow 
candle. The five old executioners sat near the door, each with a 
victim between her knees. They sang quaint ballads as they 
split the skulls of the birds with a sharp knife, And the songs 
they sang were by no means in harmony with their task; they 
were pathetic and often coarse love-songs, to which the maid- 
servants listened with great glee, shouting with delight at the 
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most piquant parts. Louis Henri did not approve, but comforted 
himself by referring the practice to a remnant of the Roman 
Saturnalia, or, as he said, it was “the momentary tyranny of the 
vassals over their so-called masters.” Having thus defined the 
custom he felt content, especially when, next day, the gay maids 
cast down their eyes when they happened to meet him. During 
this period of slaughter, a peculiar dish made of goose blood was 
served daily, and Louis Henri used to remark, “Ah! this is all 
right! Eat of this, children ; it is the black broth of the Spartans, 
full of sap and strength.” But he himself picked out the raisins 
and almond dumplings from the mixture, and left the “broth ” to 
the others. After the geese, came the turn of the pigs. The 
larder was full of good things, and a week before Christmas the 
house was invaded by a delicious aroma of citron-peel, bitter- 
almonds, sugar, honey, and spices. “I know,” said the mother 
at this season, “that the children will spoil their stomachs, but 
that is better than half starving them. They must enjoy them- 
selves at this festive season, and they are happiest when they can 
revel in cakes.” The making of the bawm-torte or tree-cake was a 
work of art. The sweet liquid paste was dropped bit by bit into 
a mould in the form of a tree, and then baked, and on its success 
was supposed to depend the future happiness of the house. The 
boy Theodor listened to the jokes and conversation of the grown- 
up persons; the story of a murder made a deep impression; 
the rumour of a Polish invasion thrilled him with expectation 
and a feeling of romance. The crossing of the river on the 
blocks of ice with which it was filled, when the spaces between 
had to be traversed on a plank laid across, the boatmen-guides 
holding a rope on a pike as a hand-rail for the boy, was a grand 
adventure, and the slight sense of danger heightened the 
enjoyment. 

In an interim between the departure of a tutor, and leaving 
home for a boarding-school, Theodor received instruction from 
his father and gives an amusing account of the lessons. 

Louis Henri dug up from the depths of his memory, or imparted 
from what he had read the same day, all sorts of knowledge. He 
illustrated geography with history, somewhat in the following 
fashion :— 

“Do you know what is East and West Prussia?” 

“Yes, papa. That is the land from which Prussia took the 
name of Prussia, and from which we are called Prussians.” 

“Very good, very good. Rather too much Prussia, but that 
does not matter. And you know the capitals of the two pro- 
vinces ?” 
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“Yes, papa. Kénigsberg and Dantzig.” 

“Very good. I was once in Dantzig myself, and nearly went 
to Kénigsberg, but something prevented me. And have you 
ever heard who took Dantzig after a brave defence by General 
Kalkreuth ?” 

“No, papa.” 

“Well, it wasn’t to be expected; very few know it, and so- 
called highly-educated people never know it. It was General 
Lefévre, a man of extraordinary courage. In consequence 
Napoleon made him Duc de Dantzic, with a ¢ instead of a g. 
Thus languages are distinguished. All this was in the year 
1807.” 

“Then it was after the battle of Jena?” 

“Yes, we may say so; but only in the sense that one may say 
it was after the Seven Years’ War.” 

“T don’t understand, papa.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. That is to say, Jena was too far back; 
but one might say it was after the battle of Eylau, a terribly 
bloody battle, when the Prussian Guards were nearly annihilated 
and when Napoleon, before he retired to rest, remarked to his 
favourite, Duroc: ‘“ Duroc, to-day I have become acquainted with 
the sixth European Power: la boue.” 

“ What does that mean, papa?” 

“La boue means mud. But one may use a still stronger 
German expression, and I almost believe that Napoleon—who, 
when he liked, could be cynical—used that stronger expression.” 

‘What is cynical, papa?” 

“ Cynical—h’m!—cynical. It is a word frequently used, and I 
might say it is as much as rude or brutal. But it can be more 
closely defined. We will look it up some time in the dictionary. 
It is always well to know such things, but not necessary to know 
everything immediately.” 

Louis Henri had a predilection for the historical period between 
the siege of Toulon and Napoleon’s confinement on St. Helena. 
One of his favourite historical personages was Latour d’Auvergne. 
He was fond of telling anecdotes about “le premier grenadier de 
France,” who, though he was a general, marched in the ranks at 
the side of the sergeant of the old Guards. When he fell at 
Neuberg Napoleon ordered his heart to be put into an urn and 
carried along with the troops, and that his name should never be 
omitted from the roll-call. It was then the sergeant’s duty to 
reply. During the lessons he gave to his son, Mr. Fontane 
returned again and again to this incident, 

“Do you know Latour d’Auvergne ?” he began. 
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“ Certainly. He was le premier grenadier de France.” 

“Good. And you remember what happened after his death ?” 

“Ts.” 

“ Then tell me about it.” 

“All right, papa. But you must stand up and act sergeant: 
else it won’t do.” 

And Louis Henri actually rose from his seat and stood erect 
before his son in the character of the sergeant of the Guards, 
while the little fellow played the commanding officer. 

“ Latour d’Auvergne!” called the boy. 

“Il n'est pas ici,” replied the father in his deepest tone. 

“ Ou est-il done?” continued Theodor. 

* Tl est mort sur le champ @honneur.” 

When the mother, as sometimes happened, was present during 
the lessons, this dramatic performance was never ventured upon. 
And, in general, Madame Fontane’s expression of face clearly 
showed that the did not approve of what her husband called his 
“Socratic” method. But the boy, when he grew a man, declared 
that his father’s erratic teaching had helped him more than all 
his tutors and college teachers put together. 

There is another amusing anecdote about father and son. One 
day Louis Henri found the boy in one of the attics, sitting in a 
child’s sledge, covered with an old cloak. It was very cold, and 
close to him on the floor a strip of snow, which had drifted in 
from the chinks of the window, shone white in the gloom. 

“What in the world are you sitting here for?” asked the father. 

“T am learning.” 

“What?” 

“The ‘ Elysian Feast.’ ” 

“Well, that’s all right. But you look as if you did not like it. 
If you have no pleasure in it it’s no use. Nothing in the world 
succeeds unless one likes it. Who is the ‘ Elysian Feast’ by?” 

“ By Schiller.” 

“ By Schiller? Ah, then I hope you will take it seriously. 
Schiller is the first of poets. How long is the poem?” 

“Twenty-seven verses.” 

“H’m! But if it is by Schiller, it is all the same whether it 
be long or short. It must be swallowed.” 

“Oh, papa, it is not the length; the ‘ Fight with the Dragon’ 
is much longer, and yet I knew it by heart at our last lesson.” 

“ What is it then ?” 

“Tt is so difficult : I don’t understand it.” 

“Nonsense! That is pure laziness. Certainly there are poets 
who are not to be understood. But Schiller! The ‘ Walk to 
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the Smithy,’ the ‘Cranes of Ibakus’; those were always my 
favourites :— 


“Und in Poseidon’s Fichtenhain. 
Tritt er mit frommen Schauder ein.” 


Everyone can understand that! It was always a favourite passage 
of mine. But then one must know who Poseidon is.” 

“Oh, yes! And I do know who was Poseidon. But I can’t 
learn the ‘Elysian Feast.’ I don’t know what it means. At the 
very beginning I don’t know what queen enters.” 

“That is not necessary. At least you understand that it is 
a queen. What Schiller meant is after all indifferent. It is only 
an expression for something noble.” 

“ And then, papa, in the second verse it says ‘And the Troglo- 
dyte hid himself in the crevice of the mountain.’ What is a 
Troglodyte?” 

“Well, it is a Greek word, and probably means a person who 
has a goitre or something of that sort. But a poem cannot be 
wrecked because of a dubious passage. So take pains!” The 
father’s further remarks were interrupted by the ringing of the 
dinner-bell, and he closed the interview with the words: ‘Come 
along, boy. It is indeed plenus venteo, but you will get over 
that!” 

Theodor never got over it, and never succeeded in learning the 
“Elysian Feast ” by heart. 

But now we must leave Theodor Fontane and his childish days, 
which for him soon became a thing of the far past, upon which he 
dwells with such fond regret in his books. 


Lity Wo.rrsoun. 








Cwo Ways of Doubt. 


Cuapter I. 


Ir was a summer afternoon in the year 1788, and the old garden 
at Hazeleigh was looking at its best. All was, as usual, in perfect 
order. The lawns, though the season had been dry, were 
deliciously green and fresh, the box borders of the path leading 
towards the fruit garden were trimly cut, while in the paths 
themselves was to be seen no speck of green moss, no chance 
twig. On this hot day the two large fish ponds looked pleasantly 
cool, and the trees were beginning to cast refreshing shadows, for 
the time which might have been read on the great sundial was 
half-past four o’clock; the London time, as the Rector would 
have certified, being nearly a quarter to five. It was before the 
days of the railways however, and each town of importance kept 
its own time. 

The house was of red brick, beautifully mellowed by time. 
Additions had been made to it from time to time, in varying 
styles, and three doors opened on to the garden. Over one side 
of the house Gloire de Dijon roses and small white clematis 
climbed, while round another a vine had been trained. The 
whole place breathed an air of quietude and prosperity. 

As for the parish, it was well cared for, as things went then. 
The ideals of. the eighteenth century, as we all know, were not 
our ideals. The poor people, when they were ill, were allowed 
liberal supplies of port wine, soup and jelly, both from the Hall 
and the Rectory ; in times of exceptional distress they counted on 
doles of money, and for the most part families were expected to 
be brought up respectably on nine shillings a week. Everyone 
attended church on Sundays, and listened respectfully to the 
polished periods of the Rector’s sermon; there was a school for 
the children, where the Rector’s niece passed a large part of her 
mornings; and Board schools, weekday services, district visiting, 
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mothers’ meetings, and young men’s institutes had not been 
heard of. 

The Rector was, this afternoon, according to custom, enjoying 
his after-dinner nap in the book-room. The silence in the garden 
was broken by the shutting of a door, and the Rector’s niece, 
Miss Cicely, tripped down one of the paths. She wore a soft 
muslin dress, and over her bare neck was a fine white kerchief 
bordered with lace. On her head was a large garden hat, tied 
under the chin. She carried a little basket on her arm, in which 
jelly and other good things were tidily packed, for she was on her 
way to visit a sick girl in the village. She sang a simple old 
song gently to herself as she moved across the lawn, interrupting 
the plaintive refrain to speak a caressing word or two to Pompey, 
the old pointer, who followed close at her heels, as devoted to his 
mistress as everyone else in the village. 

No one thought of Miss Cicely as a beauty. It would have 
been as strange to imagine a rose without perfume as Miss Cicely 
without her sweet looks. Her clear, rosy complexion, her little 
straight nose, her curved red lips, her deep honest brown eyes, so 
searching yet so tender, these seemed a part of her very self that 
could not be separately admired. The villagers only knew that 
the day seemed brighter to them if they met her, and pulling 
their forelocks, received her beaming smile in return; that they 
always found their wives bustling and cheerful if they had had a 
visit from Miss Cicely ; that the children would crowd round her 
as she entered the little schoolhouse, and would hang about the 
door after school on the chance of a special word. Hers in truth 
seemed one of those natures created to bring balm to hearts needing 
comfort, and make “a sunshine in a shady place.” 

This afternoon, Miss Cicely’s thoughts wandered away from 
peaceful Hazeleigh to Oxford, which she had never seen, but of 
which she had heard stirring accounts from George, the Rector’s 
only son. Letters were not very frequent at the Rectory, but 
Cicely knew that this must be close to the time for his final 
examination. Perhaps, she thought, it was already over. Of 
course he would do well—George was so wonderfully clever ; his 
tutors must have been proud to have so clever a pupil. And then 
when it was all over, and he had won all the honours that could 
fall to his share, he would take orders and be a clergyman like her 
uncle. It would seem strange, she thought, to see him in his 
gown, and hear him preach for the first time. No one, of course, 
could preach like her dear uncle; she knew and loved all his 
sermons; and there was no denying that George had not his 
imposing presence, nor his sonorous voice. But oh! it would be 
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thrilling to listen to him. He had such beautiful ideas, and it 
was certain he would preach like no one else. It would hardly 
do, she supposed, to quote poetry in a sermon; yet his poetry 
seemed to affect one like a sermon. Perhaps, she reflected, after he 
was ordained he would go away to gain his title, but then surely 
he would come back to Hazeleigh and be his father’s curate. Per- 
haps, later on, since it was so hateful to think of anything as 
depending on her dear uncle’s death, the Rector would resign, 
and George would be rector instead; but, of course, they would 
all go on living at Hazeleigh together. How wonderful it would 
be to be George’s wife! It was very strange that he should 
want to marry her, simple country girl that she was, when 
he must see so many clever and beautiful ladies in Oxford and 
London. She would earnestly try to be a good wife to him, 
finding out his wishes almost before he knew them. How proud 
she would be if some day he told her that she made him a good 
little wife, just as her dear uncle, who loved to praise her, often 
said that she was the best and most dutiful of daughters to him! 

Thus musing, she stopped before reaching the garden gate, to 
pluck a dark red rose, and fasten it in her belt. At that moment 
old Pompey pricked his ears and gave a bound forward, and the 
next minute George leapt from the garden wall and stood before 
her, having scrambled up by means of the old elm, just as he 
used to do when a boy. He tossed back his hair, and put out 
both hands to draw her towards him, while a look of yearning 
filled his face. 

“Cicely, Cicely, sweetheart !” he said. 

He was dusty and travel-stained, his face had grown thin and 
worn, and his eyes seemed to burn with feverish light. All this 
Cicely noticed in her first glance, in her quietly observant 
manner. 

“ George, dear, we did not expect you so soon. You have not 
come by coach——” 

“No, I have walked the last thirty miles. My money ran out, 
and I could not wait.” 

“Oh George, dearest, how weary you must be!” 

“Not now. Not now I have you again, Cis,—in your white 
dress, and with your little basket, just as I dreamed of you, 
night after night, at Oxford. Why, Cis, the man who did not 
believe in the angels could never have seen you!” he cried, 
wildly. 

“The examination, George, dear? Is it over? ‘Tell me, that 
we may feel prouder of you than ever.” 

“The examination is over, though I did not wait to take my 
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degree. But who could think of musty degrees in your sweet 
presence?” 

“ But George, dear, "twill be a long journey for you to go back 
to be capped.” 

“ Who cares, so that I have you now? You were on your way 
to Dame Gandy’s, I know, with your little basket. But come 
to the arbour, sweetheart, with me—I need you more than she.” 

“Not Dame Gandy this time,” said Cicely, smiling, “though 
she will want to see the young master to-morrow.” 

Cicely was somewhat alarmed by George’s strange manner. 
She wondered if he had been ill, if he had had a fever, that he 
had come home without waiting to graduate; but since inquiries 
seemed distasteful, she forbore to question him. 

In the arbour he grew quieter; he sat holding her hand 
silently, as if wrapped in his own thoughts, old Pompey lying 
content at his feet. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, at length, “ could you bear poverty with 
me? You have looked forward to prosperity and quiet; could 
you bear instead poverty, and perhaps disgrace ?” 

“ George,” she said, quietly, though her heart beat fast under 
the muslin kerchief, “ you know that I am yours. For better or 
worse I am yours, dearest, just as if we had stood already before 
the altar.” 


“Sweet one!” he said, kissing the little brown hand he still 
held. 


Cuapter II. 


Tat evening the Rector sat with his son in the pleasant room 
that was called the book-room. The young man was pale, 
excited, and in deadly earnest; the old man sat with an 
indulgent smile on his face, now and then gently tapping the 
table with the silver snuff-box, held in the white hand, half 
concealed by the muslin ruffles, which it was Cicely’s pride to 
see spotless. As an old-fashioned clergyman, he still clung to 
his imposing wig, but his son wore his own brown hair. 

“Father,” said George, “I could not be dishonest with you. 
You will tell me that I have dishonoured the teaching that I 
have received from you, that I have turned traitor to my God. 
You may wonder that an infidel should stick at anything, but 
I could not practise deceit upon you.” 

“My dear boy, for the last hour you have been giving me 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, with a dash of Voltaire—and water. 
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Since the Voltaire has been so largely diluted, I must crave 
pardon if I am not so much shocked as you consider I ought 
to be.” 

“Father, you don’t understand: it is not merely that I have 
read these things——” 

“No, my son, the marvel is rather that you have been so long 
in coming across them.” 

“ But now——” 

“Since we are not tragedians, there is no need to be so 
impassioned. Everyone has to go through the measles.” 

“This is no childish folly, sir, no piece of boyish conceit to 
be lived down. I have thought and thought till my head 
whirled. I have been in very truth a consumer of the midnight 
oil. I have read Locke and Hume and, as you have observed, 
Voltaire and Rousseau. I have prayed that I might keep the 
faith—and fasted.” The young man let his head sink upon his 
arms on the table. 

“ And what about your Butler’s ‘Analogy,’ sir? And this new * 
volume of Paley’s ‘Moral Philosophy,’ which I hear described as a 
new bulwark of religion ?” 

“Tt was Paley that drove me to the Sceptics, sir.” 

“'H’m, h’m, an obstinate case,” said the Rector, still in the 
tone of amiable indifference, in striking contrast to his son’s 
impassioned utterance. “Take out Martin to-morrow with your ; 
gun, and have a day’s rabbit-shooting. Then there is a cock-* 
fight at Ermington, on which his lordship has a heavy wager ; 
you know how I detest these brutalities, but go over to that. 
Or better, let little Cicely take you to the woods, and show you 
her two tame rabbits. Zounds, man! little Cis will make you 
forget your infidelity!” 

“ Are you wilfully blind, sir? Do you suppose I should have 
come to you with all this, if a day’s rabbit-shooting would put 
it out of my head? As for Cicely, God bless her, it is that 
that makes me so anxious.” 

“You do not intend, I presume, to lay your critical difficulties, 
your gleanings from Voltaire, before your cousin?” 

“ How can I take orders?” George asked in a hoarse voice. 

“How can you take orders?” echoed the Rector, beginning 
to lose his equanimity. ‘Why, as many a better man before 
you has taken orders—content to receive the teaching of his 
superiors, and not setting up his puny opinion against the 
authority of the Church.” 

“How can I be ordained, and teach what I have ceased to 
believe myself? How can I preach to the people that the world 
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was created in six days; that in the flood all living things' 
were drowned except those saved by Noah, that in one boat lions, 
lambs, and foxes and chickens lived for forty days in accord, 
and that from them the world was repeopled, from t&em all 
present varieties of animals are descended? How can I even 
take my degree and declare my belief in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
when I believe them to be fraudulent lies?—I beg your pardon, 


sir. 


“You forget, in your enthusiasm against the faith of your 
country, that you have signed these same Thirty-nine Articles 
already.” ; 

“Yes, when I matriculated. When I-signed them ‘twas as 

” everyone does, with never a thought to their meaning. But 

- now that I am alive to their importance, now that I have 
discussed these things with.my friends, and thrashed out the 
error of the old beliefs, I will not perjure myself by signing 
them again.” 

© “Fudge!” cried the Rector, “you take your measles too 
seriously, my young friend.” 

He rose from his chair, and began to pace impatiently up and 
down, a frown contracting his handsome face. George sat 

» still, his head again bowed on his arms. 

» . At length the Rector paused in his walk, and touched his son 

* on the arm. 

“George” he said, and there was now no trace of mockery 
in his tone, but his accents were sympathetic and moving as 
when he read the prayers and the lessons in church—“ George, 
hitherto you have been a boy to me, but now I am going to 
treat you as a man.” He paused impressively, 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Has it never occurred to you, that there may be one creed 
that the educated may hold in secret, and another that must 
be taught to the multitude—that the simple faith held by Hodge 
and Giles is hardly capable of satisfying the intellectual cravings 
of a scholar ?” 

The. young man sat up in his chair, and his eyes riveted them- 
selves on his father in wonderment. 

Your Hume, your Voltaire have long been friends of mine— 
see here my son,” and he drew aside the curtain which covered 
one side of his bookcase, disclosing a row of books, among which 
George could read the names of many of the most famous 
sceptical writers of the preceding fifty years. 

“You amaze me, Father! I thought you would have held 
such books were fitting fuel for hell-fire. The Christian story 
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is your theme in the pulpit: I have heard you warn your 
hearers against the wicked sophisms of Rousseau.” 

“Just so,” replied his father. “What do you suppose Giles 
and Hodge would make of your Rousseau and your Voltaire? 
Which teaching do you suppose will make them lead the better 
life—to tell them that there is no hell, and that a special ruling 
of Providence is a scientific absurdity; or that if they do not 
fear God, and keep their hands from picking and stealing, they 
will assuredly be damned for their pains ?” 

“ But if you do not yourself believe in a hell ?” 

“What of that? Need I believe in the bogey-man with 
which I scare the naughty child? Need I believe myself in the 
harp and crown of gold, which comforts old Betty in her long 
affliction? Which do you hold the better faith for the simple 
country people, which will best teach them to be content in 
their station of life, and to do their duty to their betters—the 
creed I teach, or yours which would rob the poor of every 
solace they possess, and thus remove from the country its chief 
protection against sedition and insurrection ? ” 

“Tt seems like stultifying one’s intellect,” said George 
musingly. 

“ Not at all,” said the Rector as he stopped to unlock a drawer 
of his bureau. “ Look here. I preach to my people the sermons 
I wrote when such things were realities to me; and when I 
write now, it is not new sermons for them, but chapters of this 
work, “The Origin of the Christian Myth.” It will never see 
the light—I shall destroy it one day myself; or if not, I have 
left instructions for all papers found after my death to be 
burned; but it exercises my dialectic wit—my intellect is not 
stultified yet.” 

“You seem to be inviting me to a career of lifelong deceit,” 
cried the young man. 

“Do you presume to judge your father, sir?” thundered the 
Rector. “ Possibly you consider yourself at liberty to infringe 
the commandments at will, since the authority of Moses is 
abrogated ; otherwise——” 

“God forbid that I should presume to judge you, sir; yetI © 
dare not—I dare not follow in your footsteps. I will not take 
what once was holy on my lips as if in scorn. I have made 
Truth my Goddess ; she shall be my guiding star: and for me, 
the worst damnation shall be the darkness. of falsehood.” 

George’s last words had been uttered unconsciously in 
thythmical cadence. 

“Save your high-flown sentiments for the penny-a-lining 
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which has turned your brain. Do not trouble to exhaust the 
muse for your father’s benefit. The issue is clear. Either you 
must repent your damnable heresies, or you must hold your 
views in secret, while outwardly you conform to the religion of 
the multitude. Since this pestilent outbreak of Methodism, 
the wits of the congregation are sharpened to note any relaxing 
of dogma. In your position, the living is a necessity ; it is the 
provision I have made for you. I have, as you know, very little 
money to leave behind me, and if I had a fortune, it should go 
tono son of mine who had set at naught his father’s authority. 
You will take orders, or you will starve.” 

“ Tf that is the choice given me, I will starve,” cried the young 
fellow. ‘Yet there should be other ways of earning a livelihood 
than by ordination. Perhaps, in sober truth, I may rely upon the 
verses with which you twit me, and trust to the muse whom you 
despise for my support.” 

“Yet I was wrong in speaking of your versifying as penny-a- 
lining,” said the Rector, “’twas an error for which I crave pardon. 
So far as I know, your Pegasus has never been yoked for hire: 
no pennies have come to degrade your muse, nor have I ever 
heard that she has made you famous on Parnassus.” 

The young man’s sensitive face flushed. He winced perceptibly. 

“Yet it may be that, when put into harness, my Pegasus will 
make a willing hack,” he said. 

“Read Pope's satires on the Grub Street authors once again, 
let me beg you, ere you add another to their number. Have you 
forgotten Cicely ?” the Rector asked with a change of voice. 

“Tt is there the whip stings. I had thought it would not be 
more than a year before our marriage would take place. Yet, 
God bless her, she is brave; she will wait while I carve a name 
for myself. She is willing to share poverty with me.” 

* “So, in your devotion to your new mistress, or goddess Truth, 
you would think it no shame to drag Cicely down into the mire 
with you! Yet Cicely has not thrown off all feelings of duty, if 
_ you have: and let me tell you, sir, she shall never marry you 
while you persist in disobedience.” 

“You would not part us?” cried George. 

“Tt is my duty to protect my niece from a life of misery and 
want,” 

“She shall not know misery or want. These may fall to me, 
but she shall wait till I have made a way for her.” 

“Nor, if my wishes carry any weight with her, shall she waste 
her life in idle waiting. And you, George, you have no con- 
stitution to stand hardship; you are throwing your life away— 
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your life, and perhaps Cicely’s happiness.” The old man began 
to pace up and down once more; then he laid his hand kindly 
again on his son’s arm. 

“You have infected me with your own tragedian’s gloom,” he 
said. “I fear I have spoken harshly, yet ’twas as well you should 
know what was at stake. Think this over, my boy, and pause 
before you throw away wife and competence for an idle whim. 
Come, we will go into the parlour; Cicely will think the business 
grave indeed, that has kept us so long from her. You will not,” 
he added, turning in the doorway—“ you will not corrupt your 
cousin’s mind with these infidel opinions ?” 

“It is strange to hear you speak like that, Father, after what 
you have told me.” 

“ You will not disturb her simple faith ?” 

** No; why should I distress her? I would alter nothing that 
goes to make her what she is.” 


Cuapter III. 


Ir was some months after George’s departure that Cicely sat one 
afternoon in her little room, her heart full of indignation against 
the uncle, whose will till now she had never resisted. 

A dark cloud had overshadowed her peaceful life, for George 
had parted in anger from his father, and since he left the house 
no news had been heard of him. Worse than that, she too had 
seemed to side against him; she, who would have counted it but 
a joy to lay down her life to serve him, had added another and 
poignant pang to his misery. For she had told him, with bitter 
tears, that until he renounced his unbelief, she could not fulfil her 
promise and wed him. She would never, never think of anybody 
else, but she could not marry him. It had been only after a hard 
struggle that she had been able to bring herself to say the cruel 
words; but her uncle had shown her clearly where her duty 
lay; he had spoken so movingly of what she, as a Christian, 
must hold dear, that she felt she could not prove faithless to her 
Master. Secretly, she hoped that her apparent harshness might 
be the means of winning George back ; that in his love for her, he 
would not be able to hold to his unbelief, if only she could remain 
firm. 

Of what exactly this terrible unbelief might mean, Cicely 
trembled to ask herself. She had a vague imagining of unshaped, 
sacrilegious tampering with things holy ; and a dreadful surmise 
that there were blacker gulfs into which it would be wicked for 
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her to glimpse. Her dear uncle had spoken beautifully and 
affectingly: she knew that he held George’s opinions in abhor- 
rence, and that his heart was torn asunder with grief at his son’s 
scepticism. He had only hinted at what, it seemed to Cicely, 
must be too bad to name, and she had feared to inquire further. 

On his side, George had kept the word he had, without sufficient 
thought, given his father: or, though he did not know of her dark 
imaginings, he might have explained that moral sanctions still 
held their ground for him. He had bent his head in shame 
when Cicely had recounted, in her simple way, hoping to touch 
his heart, some of her uncles moving phrases; but he had kept 
silence. 

In every reference in the service to those who have gone astray, 
her heart went out to George, and earnestly she prayed that he 
might be restored to the fold. 

With her bitter grief preying on her mind, she found it very 
hard to continue her duties in the school, her ministrations in the 
village; but she struggled against what she called her selfishness. 

“Why should poor Rose wait in vain for me, why should Dame 
Gandy miss her little comforts, because I am miserable?” she 
asked herself. “Is it only when God fills my heart with sunshine 
that I am to care for the poor?” 

Even harder was it to be the bright cheerful companion to her 
uncle that she had so delighted to consider herself before this 
trouble. How could she smile, if he rallied her on the havoc 
spread by the arrows shot from her eye, when she felt her heart 
was breaking? He had been tender and loving, he had treated 
her in all things as his own child; he had, she knew, been hard 
hit by George’s defection, and the shattering of his dearest 
ambitions: yet she could not, strive as she would, forbear some 
censure in her heart of his harsh treatment of his son. 

George had left the house, declaring that he would make his 
way as a writer: but since he went he had sent no tidings of 
success or reverses. Cicely hardly knew if she dared hope that 
he might succeed in his career, since this would tend perhaps to 
confirm him in his everweening opinion of his own powers of 
judgment: yet involuntarily her heart swelled with pride, as she 
imagined what it would be to hear his name in everybody’s 
mouth. At other times she was filled with apprehension, lest, 
delicate as he had always been, and unused to hardship, he should 
be in want while she lived in abundance. 

Dick Eversdean, the Squire’s son, who had been going about, 
80 Cicely said with unaccustomed tartness, as if he were moon- 
struck, had asked the Rector for his niece in marriage. Cicely 
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had indignantly refused to lend an ear to his addresses, and her 
uncle, with more sternness than he had ever before shown to her, 
had bade her behave like a sensible woman, and banish the thought 
of an idle good-for-nothing from her mind. Cicely had retired in 
tears to her own room, angry and indignant. With cheeks 
flushed with excitement, and a sense of reckless daring in combat- 
ing his will, she drew her rosewood desk towards her with 
trembling fingers, and began a letter to George. 


“ Dear heart,” she wrote, “we are grieved atthe lack of news from you. 
Every day when the coach passes, I pray that it may bring a letter, for no 
money that your Cicely could lay out would seem so well expended as 
that she should pay for a letter from you. I am no letter-writer, as you 
well know, but I yearned to tell you that Dick Eversdean will win no 
favour from me, however long he may sit, when I would be about my 
sewing. I am yours, sweetheart, only yours, and neither Dick Eversdean 
nor any one else shall move me.” 


Then followed long accounts of the affairs in the village, for 
thrifty Cicely would not have considered a letter only about her 
own feelings, worth the postage her lover would pay. The letter 
was deftly folded, and kissed before it was sealed, for would it not 
soon lie in George’s hands? She directed it to London, to an inn 
where he had been in the habit of staying on his way to and from 


Oxford. Then with a feeling of guilt, yet a sense of elation, she 
took it herself to the village, in time for it to go by the London 
coach that day. 


Cuapter IV. 


Szven years later Cicely stood again, basket in hand, one after- 
noon in June, in her garden—not the rectory garden now, but 
her own little domain. Pompey had long been gathered to his 
fathers. His old age had been vexed by disturbing glimpses of 
suspicious, outlandish figures, of whom to the last he testified 
his dislike and disapprobation. In his mind they were in- 
disputable vagrants, but designated French refugees by his 
master and young mistress, they were ever received with cordial 
hospitality. 

Cicely was bound as usual this afternoon on some errand of 
kindness. Her face had the old sweetness, though her manner 
had grown more staid through the years that had set their 
mark of sorrow gently upon her. Her trouble had traced no 
hard lines on her face: it wore only a deepened gravity, and 
in repose a look of sadness. Her heart was no more filled 
with bright day-dreams for the future. Yet one dream, as the 
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neighbours considered it, made the chief part of her inner life— 
the dream that one day George would make his way back to 
his old home. 

The Rector had died. In his last illness, Cicely often used to 
read to him the grand words and promises of the “ Gospell 
Bookes,” and he listened to them with his calm, suave smile, 
only now and then, with his old-fashioned courtesy, begging 
her not to tire her sweet voice. A few nights before his death, 
he gave her the key of a certain drawer in his bureau, and bade 
her bring all the papers she should find there to his room. Having 
lovingly fingered the manuscripts, with the pride which an author 
feels in periods which he knows to be well rounded, they were 
consigned to the flames, Cicely lamenting their loss to the 
world, And so, with consistent calmness and fortitude, the old 
Rector met death, the great revealer of mysteries. 

He had never sold the advowson of his living, and this went 
now to a distant cousin; but the money left to Cicely seemed 
quite sufficient for her simple wants, She moved into a cottage 
near at hand, where there was a strip of garden before the 
house, narrow and square it is true, but with box borders as 
trim, and roses blooming as sweetly, as in the garden of her old 
home. 

Cicely walked gravely to the little gate at the end of the 
tiny garden, stopping on the way to nip off two or three half- 
dead roses. Looking down the road, she saw a limping, ragged 
figure approaching. Such strange-looking vagrants were no un- 
common sight now in the village, as Pompey would have testified ; 
yet after a second glance at the tired wanderer, her heart seemed 
to stand still. She did not go down the road to meet him; she 
waited at the gate for him to come up. He took off his hat as 
he approached her, as if to ask the way of a strange lady. 

“ George—George!” cried Cicely, holding out both hands, 
while the basket dropped forgotten. 

Then the shabby wayfarer looked up at her face. “Cicely,” 
he said faintly. 

“Come in, come in, sweetheart. Oh, I knew you would come 
back! You did not know the house, did you? You thought 
ha that of a stranger. Then you had heard that dearest 

nele——” 

“T heard it but a few days ago in London. I have tramped 
here from London, Cicely. I have not made a fortune, nor 
carved a name for myself in literature,” he said, with an attempt 
at a smile. “But you see me, you see me—and that is proof 
eufficient.” 
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“What does it matter, dearest, so you have come back? But 
where have you been all these years—not in London surely, or 
you would have let us hear from you?” 

“T have been in France fighting.” 

“Oh, George, we have heard such awful stories from the 
fugitives. And you in the midst of it all!” 

“Yes, sweet one,” he said, looking at her tenderly ; “but I 
have been on the side of the people—of the insurgents. When 
the Bastille fell, I, like my betters, thought it sounded the knell 
of tyranny, and heralded a new day. If I could not sing worthily 
of liberty, I could at least fight for her.” 

“ But, George, the atrocities, the cruel murders?” 

“Yes, dear; it has been a time of fierce bloodshed. And as 
for the new liberty, ‘tis but a new tyranny. I was wounded, 
sweetheart, and nearly died; but I recovered instead, and got 
away, and was able to reach England once more. I have tramped 
from London, as I said.” 

His words were broken by a terrible fit of coughing. Cicely 
gazed on him with alarm; in her ministrations in the village 
she was used to sickness and disease, and in her heart she knew 
his days were numbered. 

“Tt is heedless and selfish to keep you here to satisfy my 
curiosity when you are so worn and wearied. Come into the 
little house—your house, dearest, since ’tis your father’s 
money.” 

“In truth,” he said, gazing at the neglected basket, “I think 
I am as needy a recipient of your sweet bounty, as even Dame 
Gandy herself.” 

In the weeks that followed, Cicely nursed her old lover with 
devoted care. His constitution had been too weakly to endure 
with impunity the hardships to which he had been exposed. 
Then his left lung had been injured when he received his 
wound, and, despite Cicely’s care, they both knew that the 
end was not far off. 

He rarely spoke to her of the exciting and terrible scenes 
through which he had passed; he seemed to wish to forget the 
turbulence of life, and to breathe in instead the peace and quiet 
of the country. 

Cicely told him of his father’s peaceful death, and she noticed 
that his face flushed. “And you, George,” she asked, “have 
you returned to your faith ?” 

“No, sweet one; the vanity of all earthly things, the frustra- 
tion of hopes, has not made me a believer.” 

“Oh, George!” said Cicely, her face hot in her eagerness, “ if 
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it were to happen again, I would marry you through belief or 
unbelief. If you were to get well, sweetheart, I would marry 
you now, and I know that my dear uncle would approve. I am 
a woman now, no longer a timid girl. Oh, I have thought it all 
out! What does it matter to God’s love whether we recognise 
it or not? Do we punish the silly child who hides his face from 
us when we would be giving him some pleasant gift? And is 
God less tender with us, than we should be with wayward 
children?” 

He made no reply, but took the little hand that did so much 
for others, and kissed it. 

A few weeks later, George was laid to rest in the peaceful 
old churchyard at Hazeleigh. There together they lay, father 
and son, who, holding much the same intellectual creed, had 
worked out the problem of life so differently : the Rector admired, 
respected, and loved by all; and his son pitied and despised, 
and only in Cicely’s hearing spoken of as aught but an idle, 
shiftless ne’er-do-weel. 

And above the grave Cicely often bent in patient care, with 
loving thoughts of both. 

Emtnty Cox. 











Smpressions of Yumots and Sts Surroundings. 


Tue first thing which strikes the traveller on arriving at Yumoto 
is the wonderful charm of its aspect, together with its total un- 
likeness to any place he has ever seen before. For this little 
Highland village lies away up among the clouds in the heart of 
the Hakone mountains, and consists of two tiny streets about 
eight feet wide, each of which is lined on both sides with pretty 
little inns (very like Pyrenean chalets) and open bath-houses. 
And as the engirdling hills, which are steep and thickly wooded, 
rise abruptly from the village, the effect of the whole scene is 
most striking and remarkable. Indeed, it would not be too much 
to say that the surroundings of Yumoto are unique. For besides 
magnificent mountain-forms, wild ravines, mysterious gorges, and 
precipitous cliffs, there are deep lakes of solemn stillness, rushing 
torrents, and murmuring streams, together with a vegetation so 
rich and luxuriant that it is difficult to believe it is not tropical. 
As for the waterfall at Yumoto, though not of vast or imposing 
height, it is the most beautiful I have ever seen in any part of 
the world. For it is full of incident and variety; and the con- 
trast between the silver of the falling water and the deep blue of 
the silent pools, and also between the scarlet flash of the maple 
and the tender green of the bamboo, offers a very feast of colour 
to the eye. But over and above all these things, the air in this 
favoured spot has some endemic quality of its own, and is 
peculiarly sparkling and elastic. While as for the sulphur 
baths, they are so very invigorating that one cannot help re- 
gretting they are on the other side of the world, and actually six 
weeks from England ! 

Thus Yumoto is attractive from every point of view; and to 
the traveller who is anxious to escape from Nature’s common- 
places and shake off the trammels of convention for the time 
being it is a veritable treasure-trove. And yet, pleasant as it all 
is, I must admit that life at these boiling springs assumes a very 
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strange aspect and gives birth to sensations which could not be 
experienced elsewhere. The truth is, you feel as if you were 
walking on a dizzy height, at the very edge of a precipice. 
For you know that at any moment the internal fires which keep 
the cauldrons boiling may burst forth with a terrible explosion 
and deal death and destruction to all around. In this region 
nothing is stable or permanent. Even the hills are no longer 
everlasting. And the fact of a volcano having lain dormant 
during a lengthened period offers no guarantee of present or 
future safety either. On the contrary, in 1888 Mount Bandaisan, 
which had appeared to be extinct for eleven hundred years, 
suddenly broke forth once more, and, blowing off one of its own 
cones, destroyed all the neighbouring villages and most of the 
inhabitants.* But the strangest feature in the whole position 
is that this feeling of insecurity and impermanence, which is 
peculiar to the country and especially felt at these hot springs, 
does not interfere in the least with the enjoyment of the people. 
Indeed, so far from doing so, it would almost seem as if the very 
risk and uncertainty of life in such quarters possessed a certain 
element of fascination for them. For the Japs are the merriest 
little people in the world. Their gaiety and good humour are 
unfailing. And so remarkable is their habitual light-heartedness 
that one cannot help wondering does it arise from the circum- 
stance of their being (practically) herbivorous, instead of carni- 
vorous like us and other nations, who take even their pleasures 
sadly? In any case, whatever may be the cause, the fact remains 
that they appear to regard life as a joke, while even their 
religious ceremonies assume the semblance of merry-making, 
and are more like holiday festivals than anything else. 

The first walk to be taken at Yumoto is to Dogashima, a small 
village with a boiling spring which rises in a deep green glen not 
far from the hill Sengenyama, from whose summit a fine view of 
Fuji-san—the peerless mountain—is obtained. Dogashima is so 
eharmingly situated that it is worth going far to see. For it is 
embowered in foliage, and the river on whose banks it stands is 
spanned by a rustic bamboo bridge, which forms a most effective 
feature in the scene. I noticed all through my tour that most of 
the ancient rustic bridges of the country are eminently pictur- 
esque, and some really beautiful. The latter are formed of wood, 
the woodwork being covered with earth, and, as on each side there 
is a border of grass and bright-hued flowers, they look so very 


* When the seismic wave swept over the north-eastern coast last June, 
it was estimated that not less than thirty thousand people perished. 
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like a continuation of the road you are pursuing that you do not 
realise you are on a bridge until you look down and see the water 
swirling beneath you. As for the bridge at Dogashima, although 
it is so old and crazy that it certainly requires some courage to 
trust oneself on it, it could not be dispensed with without artistic 
loss, because it is so complementary to its surroundings, which are 
of the most idyllic character and really beautiful of their kind. 
Of course the beauty of so small a spot is neither grand nor 
striking. It is necessarily unpretending—a bit of nature vig- 
netted, so to say—and is certainly not of a sort which could be 
easily conveyed by words. Nevertheless, littleness is sometimes 
prettiness. And the trees are so happily grouped, the river flows 
with such a pleasant cadence, and the sward is so richly carpeted 
with brilliant wild flowers—the purple iris, the golden rod, the 
deep blue monkshood, and the silver stars of the grass of 
Parnassus—that the whole scene is full of charm to those who 
can see beauty in small things. 

The Hakone Springs are also within easy reach of Yumoto, and 
together with the lake on whose shores they lie they form a most 
interesting objective point for an excursion. The path to the 
Hakone Pass rises steeply, and as it ascends, the loveliest peeps 
are afforded of sea and land, forest and mountain, culminating in 
the dazzling, truncated cone of Fuji-san, which closes in the 
distance. It would in truth be difficult, if not impossible, to 
render an adequate idea of the charm of this region. Of the 
gracious outline of the hills, of the soaring mountains which rise 
so grandly into the soft blue air, of the brilliant colouring of the 
shrubs, and of the luxuriant forests which stretch away in all 
directions. At every turn of the way, too, new beauties are 
revealed, And in this particular part the scenery is so varied in 
character that there is absolutely only one thing wanting to 
render the charm complete, and that is bird-music. But this is 
a want that is felt in all parts of the country that I visited. 
Nature, though fair and smiling, is mute, her voice is not heard. 
And though the lark sings his morning song as sweetly in 
Japanese as in English, and the oriole at times flutes musically 
too, the afternoon stillness in the hill regions is most remarkable, 
and is rarely broken by either bird or beast. The village of 
Hakone consists of a cluster of brown, thatched houses, and is 
approached through avenues of gigantic trees. The lake, which 
lies in the crater of what was once an active volcano, is nearly 
five thousand feet above sea level, and is as clear as crystal. 
It is believed to be fathomless, is supposed to be the abode of 
supernatural beings, and is called the Asiatic Loch Lomond. 
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But its chief charm from my point of view lay in the fact that 
its shores are sculptured here and there into mimic bays and 
headlands, which afford those mysterious lateral gorges that 
always prove so stimulating to the imagination, because they 
suggest that all sorts of unseen beauties lie beyond. 

The Hakone hills, too, possess more than common interest, as, 
in addition to the numerous legends and historical associations 
which cluster round the region, and the sulphur springs that they 
contain, their deeply indented sides are fringed with groves of 
aromatic pine and fir trees, and their summits covered with 
timber and brushwood, which stand out like some delicate fret- 
work of nature against the purple sky. It is said that the 
beautiful lake which they engirdle looks best at sunset, and I am 
sure that this is true. For on the evening that I saw it, in the 
brilliant afterglow, the whole surrounding scene appeared to be 
bathed in colour. The brown and grey tones of the landscape 
warmed into rich shades of rose and gold, the western horizon 
was piled with crimson clouds, and the pageant of the sky was 
reflected with such wondrous fidelity in the clear waters of the 
lake that it was difficult to decide which was the original and 
which the copy. 

The next spring I visited was Atami—also near Yumoto. It 
possesses the uncommon attraction of a geyser, which breaks out 
once in every four hours in the very centre of the town, and it 
is surrounded by high hills, which effectually shelter it from all 
harsh winds even in the depth of winter. The waters of Atami 
are supposed to be like those of Carlsbad in their healing powers 
and properties. But there all similitude ends. For while the 
German bathers wear a costume, the Japs, male and female alike, 
are merely clothed with a smile! Nevertheless, no unpleasant 
consequences ever ensue. It is the custom of the country, and 
they follow it without demur. But as they do not put off their 
good manners with their clothes, even in the bath-house the 
utmost propriety and decorum are observed; although men and 
women practically bathe together, and the only attempt at 
privacy that I ever noticed in the country was a glass door 
which in one of the establishments divided the gentlemen’s from 
the ladies’ bathing-place. Vries Island, with its smoke-capped 
volcano, lies on the horizon away across the sea, and the people 
of Atami believe that there is some connection between it and 
their geyser; for when the former is particularly active, the 
latter discharges more violently too. 

But the attractions of Atami are not confined to its geyser 
and thermal springs. On the contrary, while its orange groves, 
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with their wealth of white blossom and golden fruit, are remini- 
scent of the Riviera, there are green glades and mossy dells near the 
village, which, together with shady orchards of pink and white 
bloom, have such a home-like aspect that they recall many a 
sylvan nook in Devonshire and Cornwall, And yet, though it 
thus combines the beauties of other lands, there is something in 
the scenery at and around Atami which gives it a distinct local 
cachet, and a claim to special attention. Besides, seen when I 
saw it—in early summer—it was looking its best. For of all 
months in the year May is the pleasantest. When the season 
is further advanced, its perfected beauty is attended by the 
shadow of decay—the inevitable sequence to maturity—but 
during the month of flowers there is a freshness about the 
young foliage which is peculiarly grateful both to mind and eye, 
because it suggests hope as well as fruition and contains no 
prophecy of decline. 

There is what might be called a chain of thermal springs at 
the base of Fuji-san, and the one which rises in the stately forest 
of Sen-go-ko-yu is, I think, the most curious of all, although 
it cannot lay claim to any beauty. Until recently it was known 
by the name of The Great Hell—Ojigoku—and there is certainly 
much in the aspect of the place to justify this unflattering 
appellation. For it is a most dreary, uncanny spot; and lying 
as it does in a hollow between dark hills and red bluffs of 
crumbling rock, where pools of boiling sulphur abound and clouds 
of steam rise ceaselessly from a bare expanse of reddish broken 
ground—it appears to possess all the Cocytian colours associated 
with the nether world, and does really look like a bit of Hades 
manifested. The desolation of the scene, too, is extreme. For 
all vegetation is completely blasted by the vapours which the 
soil exhales. And as you look around at the fallen and withered 
tree trunks, the black river—a veritable Styx—and the sulphurous 
vapour ascending and descending in fiery rain, like that which 
fell on Sodom and Gomorrah—the whole place seems so utterly 
and hopelessly dreary, and is such a contrast to the beauty by 
which it is surrounded, that you feel glad to leave it behind, and 
return to the pleasant other world again. 

When all the excursions in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Yumoto were exhausted I went further afield—coming upon 
many pleasant spots during my wanderings, and discovering a 
number of interesting places which still remain, comparatively 
speaking, unknown and unvisited. But my primary object was 
the boiling springs—those wondrous fountains not formed by art 
or man’s device, but created by Nature only; and the one which 
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interested me most was that of Kyomidzu, in the neighbourhood 
of Kioto. This strange fountain is accredited with the pleasant 
power of washing away sin—and it really is a memorable sight 
to see the pilgrims performing their ablutions there. They stand 
—men and women together—on a small ledge of rock under the 
waterfall while saying their prayers; and how they can endure 
the torrent of water, which descends from a great height, dashing 
over their heads and nude bodies, is a problem I was quite unable 
to solve. It appears, too, that the longer they can endure the 
penance the more meritorious the action becomes. But the 
process must be extremely painful. Nevertheless, to lookers-on, 
and from a purely artistic point of view, the whole scene was 
fall of spectacular charm and wonderfully picturesque. For 
the living statues with water streaming all over them, as they 
loomed out against a background of dark, polished rock, surrounded 
by waving ferns and richly foliaged trees, formed a tableau 
mouvant, as I may say, which was singularly effective both in 
grouping and details. 

The temple of Kyomidzu also possesses much interest both 
for the antiquarian and the philosopher. It lies in a deep dell 
amid the most fascinating surroundings—steep cliffs, sparkling 
torrents, green glades, and bowery glens—in some parts of which 
the foliage is so thickly interlaced overhead that shade and 
shelter from the sun’s rays are obtainable there even on the 
hottest day. It is said that lights are always kept burning in 
this temple—the worshippers passing in and out all night as well 
as during the day—and a certain air of mystery hangs round it 
from the fact that its origin is shrouded in the mist of ages, and 
actually antedates the period of authentic annals! The temple 
grounds command an extensive view of the surrounding country, 
including the place where Saint Francis de Xavier stayed, and 
where he worked so zealously when he came here on his 
christianising mission three hundred years ago. But it is 
disheartening to think, and difficult to realise, that notwith- 
standing his and all other missionary labour, the adherents of 
Bhudda still number nearly five hundred millions—i.c., about a 
third of the population of the globe. 

Another building in the Kioto neighbourhood that deserves 
special mention is the Shinto temple of Mio-gi-san, which lies 
in the volcanic mountain country in the province of Kotsake. 
The village of Mio-gi-san nestles in a quiet valley; and though 
the mountain ranges by which it is faced are rugged and wild 
rather than beautiful, the surrounding country is richly wooded 
and the scenery singularly bold and grand. The first of these 
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mountain ranges ends with the majestic voleano—Asama-yama— 
which, towering to» height of nearly nine thousand feet, produces 
a most powerful impression on the mind of the beholder, not 
only because of its imposing appearance, but also on account of 
its history—for few volcanoes have wrought such terrible devasta- 
tion in the land as this has done. Its dome-shaped, snow-clad 
cone rises from the very axis of the range—and being one of the 
most active volcanoes in the group, its appearance is truly awe- 
inspiring. For even at the present day the summit is always 
swathed by a heavy cloud of vapour, rising from its central depths ; 
and as at night this cloud glows with the reflection of the red, 
molten lava within the crater, it looks so like a pillar of fire 
that it recalls ‘The Inferno,’ and is not only a perpetual memorial 
of what it has done in the past, but also a constant reminder of 
what it may do in the future—or at any moment. 

The temple and shrine of Mio-gi-san, which were built more 
than a thousand years ago, have not been carefully preserved. 
Signs of decay and dilapidation are visible everywhere, and a 
touch of pathos is added to the place by the circumstance that it 
is deserted as well as neglected, for its worshippers, or devotees, 
at the present day are few and far between. The situation, 
however, is most romantic, and the whole place is pervaded by a 
silent reverent gloom which differentiates it from frequented 
temples, where all is bustle and animation, and where religion, if 
such it can be called, wears a lively guise and is denuded of most 
of its usual attributes. But the culminating point of interest at 
Mio-gi-san is its rock formations, and those are so extraordinary 
that Nature must have been in a very creative mood when she 
made them. They rise in the centre of a dark grove, and they 
consist of a cluster of innumerable pinnacles gradually increasing 
in height as they gather round a lofty central peak, which is fully 
a thousand feet from base to summit. The first view of these 
colossal rocks fills you with a feeling of wonderment not unmixed 
with awe; and as you take in the various details of the strange 
scene you feel as if you must be gazing on the wrecks of a 
primeval world. For the rocks assume every possible form of 
structural grandeur. Tower, turret, buttress, and bastion, all are 
there—in ruins ; and in some parts Nature has so closely imitated 
man’s art that the illusion is complete. 

The next mineral spring I visited was that of Arima, which is 
about sixteen miles from Kobe, and the waters of which are said 
to possess healing properties of a very high order. It is a 
delightful little spot, lying on the side of a valley in a hollow of 
the hills, where a mountain torrent flashes and dashes deeply 
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down between lichen-covered crags, moss-grown boulders, and 
overhanging trees. Nothing could be prettier than the village, 
too, and with its surroundings of woods and waters, hills and 
rivulets, it looks just like a bit of Switzerland which had found 
its way by mistake into the fabled and Farthest East. And yet, 
singular to relate, the scenery in the immediate neighbourhood 
struck me as being exactly the same as that of the smaller hills 
which cluster at the foot of the Himalayas in Northern India— 
the only difference being the growth of the bamboo. For whereas 
in India it grows in clumps, here it grows in spinnies. However, 
the requirements of the people at once account for that, as the 
bamboo to the Jap is almost like what the reindeer is to the Lap- 
lander; and its uses are so manifold that it provides him with his 
houses, his furniture, his bridges, his clothes, arms, food, and even 
medicine! It is, in short, so closely interwoven with all the details 
of his life that it might be said to form part of it—being his shade 
by day and his shelter by night. But, truly, everything connected 
with this fascinating plant is interesting. Its inflorescence, which 
only occurs at long intervals (sometimes as long as thirty years), 
and which, according to a prevailing theory, kills the parent 
growth; its power of secreting moisture, and thus keeping itself 
alive in times of drought; and above all, the superlative charm of 
its airy grace. For a bamboo grove always connotes beauty, and 
thereby presents such a contrast to its neighbour, the solid, 
stunted, uninteresting little tea-plant, that the two might be said 
to form the familiar antithesis of poetry and prose.* 

At Arima as well as elsewhere there are several of those pretty 
attractive little tea-houses which form a distinctive feature of the 
country, and which render travelling through it so very enjoyable. 
For nothing could be pleasanter than after a long day’s ex- 
cursionising to come to a dainty, tree-shaded hostelry, where you 
receive the warmest of welcomes from the proprietor and the 
smiling attendants; and where from the moment you enter until 
you take your departure, you are made to feel that you are an 
object of thoughtful care and solicitude to the whole establishment. 
But then, from every point of view (and notwithstanding some 
inevitable drawbacks), a ramble through the Sunrise Land is a 
delightful as well as a novel experience. For in addition to the 
many freaks of nature which this wonderland contains, and the 
number of quaint castles, elaborately carved temples, and 


* Another interesting péculiarity of the bamboo is, that letters incised 
into the bark are never effaced. Time blackens and deepens instead of 
obliterating them, and for that reason it is called “The Lover's Tree.” 
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grotesque pagodas with which it is so thickly sprinkled, the 
people are so very original and peculiar, and the machinery of 
their lives moves on lines so entirely different from what we 
are accustomed to, that contact with them is most stimulating 
and affords a whole host of new sensations. Of course 1 am now 
alluding to unfrequented parts. For at the present day in all 
the larger towns and cities evidences of advanced civilisation and 
Western influence are visible everywhere. But when you get into 
the interior and leave the tourist track behind, you find the 
people so unsophisticated and medieval in their habits and 
customs, that while the great world has been spinning down the 
grooves of change, time seems to have passed over them with 
folded wing and left them just as they were hundreds of years ago. 


G. B. Wotseney. 
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fjagar of the Sarm, 


Syow without, and bleak wind, and moorland as wide as the sea, 
as flat and as ceaselessly undulating, though now all lost in the 
darkness of a stormy December night. Within, the great farm 
kitchen, the ruddy hearth; no light but that of the fire that leaps 
and soars up the chimney and is reflected a score of times on 
copper-pan faces, on polished dresser and settle, on the yellow 
dial of the grandfather's clock; and the pipe of the wind round 
the corner to give zest to the sense of security and warmth, and 
the ghosts of the dead lilac bushes in their snow winding-sheets 
peering in through the uncurtained mullioned window to heighten 
by contrast the homely cheer indoors. 

The table is spread for supper—a snowy cloth, a whole-meal 
loaf, a brass coffee pot, and a comb of amber honey. On the hob 
bubbles a pot, with now and then a jet of appetising steam: from 
upstairs comes the drowsy voice of a child. 

In an ancient high-backed chair within the bright circle nearest 
the fire sits a dame and turns her spinning-wheel with pleasant 
whirr ; white-capped ; aged, but with the looks of handsome age— 
the silver hair, the apple skin, the comfortable rotundity. And 
moving with light step from dresser to table, from table to fire- 
place, comes and goes the mistress of the farm herself, tall beyond 
the usual height of the sturdy Devonshire lass; with a swaying 
ease of movement and a delicate fulness of form; a face clear 
brown beneath its white cap frill and its upward swell of crisp 
chestnut hair; eyes, the colour of the brown running brook ; lips, 
a flower, and teeth, a flash. It is not for her riches alone that 
Mistress Herne is courted by every bachelor and widower of note 
within thirty miles around and more. 

The table laid, she takes a little stool and draws it towards the 
fire, and sits leaning forward, gazing into the flames with ab- 
stracted stare, turning round and round upon her plump brown 
finger the single circlet of a wedding-ring. 

VOL. OXIl. P 
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Presently the spinning dame allows her wheel to revolve into 
silence and two shrivelled hands to fall upon her knee. 

“ Ah, well aday,” she says, “ but it is lonely here, with never a 
man about the place these winter evenings! Eh, dear o’ me! 
hark to the wind without! Those were different days in your 
good father (my good brother’s) time, when I have seen five 
handsome beards wagging round that table, and other fare upon 
it, I promise you, than these squeamish scraps. Alas, all gone 
now; poor master and those fine lads, beneath the sod! Is it not 
time, Hagar, that you should think of giving yourself a mate and 
the farm a master?” 

“Do you remember what day it is, aunt?” says the young 
woman. “Friday, the 13th of November.” Her voice is round 
and sweet and grave, with a chord in it like that in the strings of 
a lute. “T'was just such another night; the first snowstorm of 
the winter five years agone!” She looks down at her hand and 
turns the wedding-ring. 

Mistress Deborah’s cheek flames into a streaky scarlet. Her 
cap shakes with tremulous motion. 

“Nay, and I thought better of you, niece,” she cries shrilly. 
“T thought you had more pride, more decent feeling of your 
woman’s worth. Still lamenting that good-for-nothing scamp who 
abandoned you and the child, the poor little tender lovely lamb 
unborn, whose face he had not yet seen. Wedded you for your 
money and then abandoned you, the lazy beggar lout, with his 
bold gypsy face and never a farthing in his pocket, nor a decent 
name to his back that ever folks had heard of! A vagrant gypsy 
wanderer, black visaged, black hearted, sprung from no one knew 
where; your poor good father’s common hired labourer, your own 
paid servant! Mistress Herne! It sticks in my gills and all our 
good ale will never wash it down. Mistress Herne! pah! my 
blood goes all a-boiling at the gypsy sound! Come now, is it not 
time to change the ill-sounding name for that of some good 
Christian man ?” 

“Twas just on such an evening as this,” again says the 
younger woman, all unheeding, and as if but speaking her own 
thoughts aloud, “five years ago. We had been wedded nine 
mopiths, and we looked for the coming of the little one after the 
primroses. We had words; twas something about the clover 
field, I think. I know my heart grew hot because of his in- 
solence—he whom I had raised to such honour. And you sat 
as you do now, Aunt Deb, and you spoke loud words in between 
our bitter speeches. And at last says he, and strikes the table: 
‘Am I not your lord and husband, and must I not rule and you 
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obey? Am TI not master, Hagar?’ And you laughed aloud and 
said: ‘Hark, the dunghill cock, how he crows!’ And I said: 
‘Remember, Jim, what you are and what you owe to me.’ And 
said he then, very quick: ‘What do you mean by that?’ And 
said I: ‘Why, that I have given you everything, that I wedded 
you a beggar, and that this serves me well for my folly.’ Then 
he went very white all over his face, and came quite close to me, 
and shook as if with the fever. ‘Are we not equal because of our 
love?’ said he; ‘I the husband and you the wife?’ And then, 
because no woman could bear in patience the way in which he 
ever made little of all that he owed me, seeing that the farm was 
mine, and the money mine, and every morsel he ate mine, I spoke 
out my mind in scorn and told him so. My pride was up, and I 
wished that he should know the truth at last. ‘And is it the 
money, says he, ‘ the cursed, wretched money that comps between 
us? Why then, Hagar, never a mouthful of food shall cross my 
lips in this house again that I have not paid for. I will go forth,’ 
he said, ‘and get gold to make us equal. If ever I come back to 
you, and he took up his old hat, ‘it will be that I am as rich as 
you. He stood a second and looked at me just there on the 
threshold, his face was as white as new milk in the pail. And 
I laughed at him; I did not believe that he meant it. Many 
other such angry things we had said to each other during our 
quarrels. But as I turned away I heard the door bang. And you 
said: ‘Set a beggar on horseback, and good riddance to bad 
rubbish!’ And I sat down on this stool and began to cry, for I 
was a hardly treated woman. He never came back, and baby was 
born with the lilac.” 

Mistress Deborah starts her wheel again, and over its delicate 
song, speaks very loud and very fast. 

“ Good riddance to bad rubbish, did I say? Then sosay I again. 
And you know the worthless fellow is dead, for was there not a 
dark gypsy man found drowned in the river but a fortnight after 
your miserable husband left you? And did not the coroner say 
that likely enough it was Jim, only that neither man nor mortal 
could say for certain who it was, because the poor, castaway, deso- 
late corpse had lain so long and had been so beaten about the 
stones. And anyhow, did not the fellow most basely desert you, 
my poor, dear, lone, lorn niece, at the very moment that any man, 
if he were a man, would have stood most to his wife? And is it 
not now five years that you have heard no tidings of him from sea 
nor land? And is it not like enough that he who came so sud- 
denly to us and left us so suddenly may have had a wife already, 
and that your marriage was no marriage at all, and he gone back 
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to his hedge Meg and his black brats? And for the sakeo the 
poor little dear darling son upstairs, ought you not now to think 
seriously of taking a worthy spouse? There is Master Collier of 
the Red Farm, a worthy man, a very worthy man, and your lands 
join. Has he not put the question every Sunday morning for the 
last three years? A very worthy man, and one who will not 
have your ‘no.’” 

“Master Collier!” says Hagar, and curls her lip. “He is old 
and grey, and holds his money-bags too tight for me, aunt; and 
he limps upon one leg, so that e’en to walk to church with him is 
like driving a lame horse.” 

“ Why, then, there is Luke of the Redlands; and what can you 
say against Luke? A noble lad, his father’s eldest son, young 
enough to please you; and, Lord, what legs! those be legs! were 
I but a little younger I vow they would make my heart to leap.” 

“Luke? Luke, with his red hair, who never can pass an inn 
but he must drink, nor a maiden but he must pinch her cheek, 
nor a racecourse but he must bet. Luke has good legs say you, 
aunt? I trow they’d soon run away with my farm.” 

“Why, my Lord in heaven, there now! I did but mention 
Luke and Master Collier because they are of the neighbourhood, 
and I was always a neighbourly woman, Thank God there are 
others a plenty. Is there not Master Mallock of Ivy Bridge, with 
his splendid drapery establishment? What would you think of 
him? He looks at you hard enough.” 

“ Aye, aunt, he looks at me as if he would measure me by the 
yard. Would you have me mate with trade? I hate such 
peddling spirits.” 

“Then Gabriel Hope of the Tabey Inn, and Mr. Simon, and 
young John Baring, with his lovely yellow shining curls; what 
say you to them?” 

“T say no;” and the young woman rises, stirs the fire, and 
peers into the bubbling pot. “Ten minutes more,” she says, 
“and supper will be ready. I tell you, aunt, that when I wed 
again I will wed better. I wedded once from a girl’s folly, for a 
pair of blue eyes in a black face, and the music of a glib tongue— 
poor Jim, he was a likely lad! When next I wed, it will not be 
for legs nor curls; I will wed a gentleman! Hark ye! last fair- 
day at Tavistock I met a gypsy woman. She crossed my hand 
with gold and she read my fate. ‘You wedded poor,’ she said, 
‘but there are riches coming—a grand dark gentleman from 
across the sea. He will come riding on a great black horse; you 
will know him by his gold chain and his gold ring, and he will 
carry more gold in his pockets than you have even seen in your 
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life, rich as you are. Now I have told you,’ she said, ‘so be 
warned and keep yourself for your luck. Your star is high, my 
pretty lady,’ she said, ‘and you will ride in your carriage, and 
your son shall live with the lords of the land, if you but know 
how to meet your fate; but there’s many lose it because they be 
too quick with it or too slow.’” 

“A thieving, heathen old wife’s tale, some stealing, prigging 
jailbird of the roads!” cries Mistress Deborah, and breaks her 
thread in her wrath. “You, with the education of a lady born, 
all at the genteel seminary at Tavistock! Fie on you, 
Hagar !” 

“T dreamt three nights running,” says the other, “ of a great 
ship ploughing across the sea, and in its prow a man looking out 
for land. I could not see his face, but he had a gold ring on his 
hand, and a gold chain on his breast; and I have had an itching 
in my elbow ever since the morning; and I found a stranger in 
my tea at breakfast—sure sign there is company coming. My 
luck has turned, and time too! ‘To-day it is five years since Jim 
left me. So see you, Aunt Deb, I take off my wedding ring and 
give it to you, and when my gentleman comes to fetch me he will 
know at first sight that I am free.” 

She stands in the glow of the firelight and pulls the circlet 
from her finger ; and the old woman takes it grumbling and slips 
it into her apron pocket. 

And one outside, leading a horse up to the door, whose foot- 
prints fall noiselessly upon the thick snow, looks in through 
the window and sees the ruddy cheer, and gazes on the splendid 
figure of the young woman with an eager hungry eye. 

She lifts the pot from the fire and pours its contents into a 
dish. The steam circles round her bent brown face, and savoury 
whiffs come floating out into the bitter purity of the night air. 

The wind blows in gusts and the watcher is plastered all on 
one side with snow, and his horse shakes himself till his skin and 
trappings rattle. 

“And so,” says Mistress Deborah in a tone of high sarcasm, 
“you are expecting some fine lord from over the seas to come 
knocking at the farm-door to claim you as his bride. Alas! that 
I should live to see the day; my poor, dear, only brother’s child, 
stark, staring mad !” 

Hagar smiles. Her teeth are white and lovely behind her 
flower-like lips. She lifts her arms behind her head and looks 
smiling towards the door. 

“My God!” says the man outside, and leaves the window. 

“Some day, some night,” says Hagar, “you will hear his 
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knock, aunt. I am not going to spoil my luck, my beautiful luck, 
by listening to your croaking.” 

“Oh, whatever shall I do with this bad, lost, undutiful niece?” 
cries Aunt Deb. And then there comes a masterful knock upon 
the great door, and both the women start and stare and think 
they must have dreamt it; when again it comes, and “ Mercy 
save us!” cries the dame, and “ What did I tell you?” cries 
the niece, and tosses up her chin, and laughs aloud as she 
flies across the kitchen with pattering tip-toe step to lift the 
bar. 

The door sways back with ponderous creak, the gusty wind 
comes eddying in and the snow floats upon it and lies white an 
instant and melts upon the red warm floor. Framed by the 
doorway a man stands looking in. His face shows livid between 
the shade of a slouching hat and the black curls of his beard. 
From within the room the firelight flashes on the gold chain that 
hangs across his breast and darts back many-hued from the facets 
of a ring upon the hand that holds a horse’s bridle. And over 
his shoulder peers the gentle face of his steed with a white star 
on its forehead and a velvet nose sniffing rest and stable. 

“Save us and bless us!” cries Mistress Deborah, peering from 
behind the door. She drops a tremulous curtsey, and catches her 
niece by a gather of her gown to whisper fearfully in her ear: 
“Saw one ever so black and bilious-green a visage, and not a boy 
nearer than the stable! Save us and bless us, Hagar, he-may 
murder us all and none the wiser till dawn o’ day!” 

But Hagar says: 

“Tush, aunt, this is a gentleman. Look at his ring.” As she 
speaks she comes forward eagerly and makes her curtsey too, not 
too deep a one, but such as befits the lady of the house; and— 
“Sir,” she says, “ what may be your will? It is a stormy night,” 
she adds, “and the moors are wild; perhaps you have lost your 
way?” 

The stranger clutches at his hat and pulls it off, and his 
countenance, uncovered against the dense blackness of his hair, is 
as yellow as old ivory. . 

“You speak truly,” he says, “I have wandered from my road, 
and lost myself all in the black night. But the light of the 
hearth shone out upon me like a star of heaven, and guided me to 
your door. Will you give me a night’s shelter ?” 

Now to turn even a tramp from the doors of a moorland farm 
on a stormy night were to give a poor fellow human to death; to 
turn a gentleman away, one who came riding upon so satin- 
skinned a horse, and wore such a flashing ring and such heavy 
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loops of chain, even Mistress Deborah, for all her old woman’s 
fears, had not dreamt of such ill-breeding. 

“ You're kindly welcome, sir,” she says. 

And—* Come in,” says Hagar, with her wide beautiful smile. 

The man looks back at her with a darkling depth in his 
glance, and makes as if he would step in upon her invitation, 
when the bridle, straining upon his arm, reminds him of his 
dumb companion. 

“Make the beast fast to the door-post,” says Hagar, “and 
I will send the girl to rouse the men to bring him into stable.” 

The stranger does as he is bid, and then from out of the cold 
and the storm he is shut in to the warmth and glow of the kitchen. 

He throws his cloak upon a wooden bench, and stands revealed, 
a handsome personable man, in a rich dark traveller’s suit, with 
high boots on shapely legs, fine linen upon a broad breast, and 
gold seals and charms hanging from his fob. 

Hagar puts her head on one side to look at him, and nods 
approval to herself, and comes with a little skip to place a chair 
for him at the table. 

“We were about to sup,” she says, “I pray you will you 
join us?” 

“Allow me,” cries he, and takes the chair from her with 
a very courtly bow. She thinks that his manners are grander 
even than those of the duke himself at the last harvest-home 
dinner. 

They sit and eat, but Hagar is not satisfied to serve ordinary 
fare to so extraordinary a guest, and a bottle of her father’s old 
Nantes brandy must be fetched from the cellar, and rosy Dolly, 
her face still shining from her dive across the farmyard into the 
wet night, must draw a jug of the old, sweet, home-brewed that 
was brewed at Hagar’s own wedding, and was not to have been 
tapped till the baptism of her son. It has not been tapped at all 
until this night, for that when little John was christened there 
was no heart for merry-making at the farm. 

The stranger speaks little, but his eye follows Hagar with a 
strange look ; follows her in her quick flitting to and fro; rests 
upon her as she sits and eats, and sinks into brooding when she 
leaves the room. He scarcely tastes of the good homely fare, but 
drinks the ale thirstily, while the women with such unwonted in- 
citement talk for two, and play each other off as women will. 

Then comes the hour after supper, when even the most taciturn 
tongue is loosed. The stranger has allowed his hostess to pour 
him oui a little glass of the brandy, and sits toying with it, half 
turned from the table, gazing upon the fire. 
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Hagar has plied him with one or two questions during the meal ; 
has learnt that he comes from abroad, after many long years of 
exile; that he is Devonshire born and yearns to the old haunts ; 
that he has set out this day from Ivy Bridge, despite his landlord’s 
warning, hoping to reach Tavistock before nightfall, and has lost 
his way on the moors, as they knew. Nowas he sits and toys with 
his glass, he begins to question in his turn. 

Are they not lonely in the midst of these wilds? Have they 
no man about except their servants ? 

“Your fair daughter, madam,” he says, bowing to Mistress 
Deborah, “has she not yet given you a son and a protector?” 
He seems to hang upon the answer with a quickening breath. 

Mistress Deborah is all volubility. 

“Not daughter, no sir, not in the flesh, though truly in the 
spirit, the dear only child of my love and care. ... And we are 
told the flesh killeth and the spirit quickeneth. .. . My brother’s 
child, sir. She is now the mistress of the farm; and as for a 
husband, as for wedding, oh! aye! there was talk, there was talk, 
but young people are foolish—” here she looks at Hagar, and Hagar 
lifts her chin with a pettish jerk. 

“But surely,” says the man and leans forward, and the strong 
white hand clutches the glass; “so fair a maid, though still un- 
wedded, is at least pledged ? ” 

“ Unwedded, a maid!” shrills the dame. “Oh, there is where 
his honour mistakes. Oh, we have had a wedding too many 
already in this house! a good-for-nothing fellow, who ill-used his 
wife, a lad without a penny, sir. She was a child and knew no 
better, but now, thank God, all is over and she free.” 

Hagar looks down and says no word. There is a moment’s 
silence. The stranger sighs heavily, and Hagar looking out at 
him from narrow lids, sees that he wears ear-rings in his ears, like 
a seafaring man. 

Upstairs in the stillness the child gives a sudden cry. The 
stranger starts : 

“You have a child,” he says, and brushes his forehead, beaded 
suddenly with sweat. 

“Yes, sir, a beautiful boy,” cries the old dame; while Hagar 
frowns a minute. The gentleman hastily lifts the glass to his 
lips and drinks the spirit. When he puts it down his hand 
trembles. 

“T fear you are cold,” says Mistress Deborah. “ ’T'was fearful, 
fearsome weather for a lone wanderer all out in the wild waste ia 
the middle of the night.” 

“No,” replies he, ‘‘’tis but a touch of ague caught in India.” 
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Hagar’s eyes brighten. India! visions of gold, jewels, slaves, 
riches untold. 

And now Aunt Deborah rises and hints to Hagar that they 
must see about the guest’s room. The old clock has struck ten, 
jangling on its worn-out gong. Hagar rises too, pouting a little, 
and rings the keys at her waist. 

“TI bid you good night, sir,” says old Deborah, very grandly, 
and drops her curtsey ; “our servant shall inform you when your 
bed is ready.” 

“Good night,” says Hagar, and puts out her brown hand. 

Her guest, standing tall above her, bows, takes it into his, holds 
it a moment, then bends and lays his lips upon it. 

“T have no thought of rest yet,” he says in a quick whisper in 
her ear; and Hagar notes with a triumphant flutter at her breast 
that his breath comes thick, that his eyes burn upon her. “ Will 
you not come back to me awhile, when your good relative has gone 
to bed, and let us talk by this warm hearth. I will tell you tales,” 
he says, “tales that shall send you sleeping with a glad heart.” 

Mistress Deborah’s skirts have whisked out into the passage. 

“Niece Hagar, child,” she calls. 

“Oh, sir,” says Hagar. This fine gentleman’s kiss upon her 
fingers tingles to her brain and sets it dancing. “Oh, sir,” she 
says, and no more; and flies out of the kitchen, obedient to her 
aunt’s call. 

The stranger stands and clasps his hands, and wrings them 
above his head, and then he falls upon the settle and groans 
aloud. 

“Pray God—” he cries, “ pray God she do not come—” 

He sits by the hearth and waits, his ear strained to the least 
sound, the wind without anon waxes to furious shriek, anon wanes 
to a faint sigh. A mouse pipes in the wainscot; the great log in 
the fire falls with a crash and the flames go roaring up the chim- 
ney; and still his voiceless prayer goes up to heaven—with as 
desperate, as simple a faith as, when a child in the Exeter Work- 
house, he prayed against blows and hunger. 

“Pray God—pray God—she do not come.” 

There is a footfall without, a touch upon the lock, a flutter of 
woman’s clothes, a faint laugh, and Hagar stands smiling. The 
man turns and rises. 

“Pity it is,” thinks Hagar, “ he has so sallow a face, for ’twould 
be a very handsome gentleman.” 

“You have come back,” says he, in a hoarse whisper. 

“T have come back,” she answers with a certain prim dignity, 
“to see if you need anything more this night. Your room is 
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the first to the right at the top of the stairs; the sheets smell of 
lavender, and they are of my grandmother’s spinning, such spin- 
ning they say as folks know not of now. I trust you will rest 
well,’ she says and holds out her hand again. 

“Will you not sit?” says he, and takes the tip of her fingers, 
and leads her to her aunt’s chair. ‘“ Will you not sit and talk 
awhile? I have been so long exiled that it is music to hear the 
mother tongue again.” 

“Tis hardly seemly,” she says, but yet she sits and spreads her 
hands to the flames. The left hand feels strange without the 
wedding ring. “But you are a gentleman, sir, therefore I am 
gure you mean honest by me.” 

He sits too on the settle, shades his face with his hand, and she 
feels his eyes upon her. 

“Oh, Hagar, Hagar,” cries the heart within him, “ whom I have 
carried with me over seas and lands, in heats and frosts, in 
work, in rest, whom I have held nightly in my dreams, and missed 
daily at my wakening; for the loss of whom my bread has been as 
ashes, and the sight of no woman’s face a pleasure. Hagar—for 
whom I have coined my sweat into gold, my sleep into gold, the 
blood in my veins and the flesh on my bones into gold under skies 
as hot as hell—God! to be home at last, and yet to tremble on 
the very edge of joy—the mother of my child! Oh, Hagar, so 
beautiful, so light of foot, so light of heart, so ready with your 
smile! You wife, who drove your husband forth and knows not if 
he be quick or dead! Yet these are woman’s ways: and no man 
can fathom them. ... She is not wed again and she spoke no 
word against me when the old dame gibed. . . .” 

And the woman thinks: 

“Lord, how he do glare! This must be indeed what folks call 
love at first sight. I would men were not so hot of love. "Tis 
discomposing. I shall have red velvet cushions to my carriage, 
and a great mantle painted on it with little white tails and a 
crown over it just like the duchess’s, And I shall have stones 
that glimmer and twinkle like my Lady Tavistock’s; and a turban 
on my head with a great feather ; and I shall go driving, driving 
all through Tavistock and Ivy Bridge, and I shall order five 
pounds’ worth of ribbon from Mr. Mallock, and give him a bow as 
he stands at the door. And little John shall have a blue satin 
hat with three white feathers. These Indian gentlemen are rich, 
so I have heard; indeed, he has a rich look. We shall leave 
Aunt Deb in the farm, and build a house as grand as Endsleigh.” 

Then he speaks. 


“ And so, mistress, you have had a sad experience of wedded 
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life, and you are now alone upon this farm, with your child—a boy, 
I think you said?” 

“ Aye, sir, a fine boy, healthy and strong, though to-night a 
little restless. He has eaten green apples on the sly and has the 
stomach ache.” 

“ And ’tis five years since you were left here alone?” 

“Tis not for want of offers to bear me company,” says she, and 
tosses her head, and plays her shapely foot. 

“Oh! that I can well believe,” says he, “and I marvel that so 
fair a flower should still be left to bloom ungathered.” 

“T could not bring myself,” she says, “to wed with any of the 
coarse farmers hereabouts. My father was much considered of 
the gentry, sir, and this homestead of mine has been freehold in 
our family for nigh two hundred years. I have had,” she says, 
mincingly, “a very superior education, and I would rather remain 
alone than mate beneath me.” 

“T understand,” says he, “that your husband was not of your 
class.” 

“ Ah, no,” she answers, with a flash of scorn, “ but I was young, 
sir, and foolish,” and to herself, “Oh Lord, now he is jealous of 
poor, lost, runaway Jim.” 

“Ah!” says the stranger, and shifts his seat. 

There is silence a while, and ashes fall with a ghost of sound 
into the grate. 

“Those lilac trees outside,” says the gentleman, “ these must 
smell very sweet in the spring.” 

“Now,” says she to herself, “how could he know they were 
lilacs ? ” 

“In such a place, I fancy,” he goes on, “on an April evening 
lovers might well exchange their first vows, and the scent of the 
flowers would mingle very fragrantly with the thrillings of first 
love. I can fancy,” he says, “a man with his maid on such a 
spot, and how the heavens would open at their first kiss.” And 
in his heart he cries: “Oh, Hagar, have you forgotten ? ” 

But she answers coyly : 

“ All places, sir, are good for love, for love, so people say, makes 
all places good.” 

“Then,” says he, and leans forward, and speaks hot and fast, ‘do 
you think that on a winter’s night by a wood fire, a man might as 
easily speak of love as under yon bushes in spring ?” 

“La! sir,” she says, “ how can I tell?” 

“May I speak to you of love to-night,” says this strange man. 
“T have been in heathen lands, and have not spoken to a woman of 
my race for five long years. Mistress Hagar, you are very beautiful 
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in my eyes ; are you willing to listen to me?” He rises and comes 
over to her and kneels beside her, and takes her hand; his touch is 
cold and clammy as death. ‘Are you willing?” he says, with a 
sort of cry, “is your heart free? Could you love a stranger whom 
you have not known two hours ?” 

She lets her hand remain in his, and turns her head away. 

“Tis a little sudden,” she says, and smoothes her apron with 
her free hand, “and you speak oddly; but Iam sure you mean 
honest, as you are a gentleman. Is it a wife you want?” 

“Oh! aye,” he says, with a great burst of harsh laughter ; “ it is 
a wife I want, what else indeed!” And then: “You wear no 
ring, I see,” says he, “ but yet you must have loved that man who 
was your husband. I would not have a wife who loved another 
man, were he dead a thousand times and lying ten fathoms deep.” 

“Oh!” she says, pettishly, and snaps her hand out of his, 
“poor Jim! I was quite a child, sir. I knew not what it was to 
love. Oh Lord!” she says and looks down, “ none need be jealous 
of poor Jim, for God knows if I married in haste, I repented at 
leisure, as the old saw has it. And the thought of Jim is no more 
to me than that of the young dog that bit me in the yard last 
summer and that the men shot lest he might go mad. I have had 
my lesson.” 

The man has risen and stands facing her. 

“Then if your heart is empty can you let me into it—me, a 
stranger ?” he cries, and his voice rings and breaks. 

“Tis not so empty,” she replies, “ since I saw you.” 

He catches her round the waist, her eyes are modestly dropped. 

“Will you kiss me, Hagar?” says he, in her ear, and she feels 
his arms tremble around her. 

She yields, turns her brown cheek slowly that he may reach her 
lips ; then glances up, sees his face close bent to hers, and screams 
aloud. 

“Yes,” says he, and dashes the hair off his forehead, and pulls 
the beard apart, and drags it back from his face. ‘“ Look at me, 
look at me, you woman.” 

“Jim!” she shrieks, and claps her hands and falls upon the 
settle. 

“ Aye, Jim,” he says, “Jim, poor Jim. Jim, who is no more to 
you than the dead dog that bit you and was shot. Jim, the father 
of your child. Devil!” he says, “ whom I set in the shrine of my 
heart. Devil! you would have kissed me.” He puts his hands on 
her shoulders, and then slips them round her throat. “Should 
such as you live?” he says. 

She cannot call for help, she can hardly breathe; she feels his 
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grasp tighten, and then from upstairs comes once again the loud 
wail of the restless boy. 

“Oh Christ! my God!” cries the father, flings the woman 
from him, dashes to the door, wrenches back the bars, and is out 
into the tempest. 

Like one petrified, she sits and listens. Through the open door 
the snow comes whirling in upon the bitter blast. The smoke, the 
ashes, fly out into the room ; and in again a little while she hears, 
across the storm voices, the dull thud-thud of a galloping horse 
flying away into the night. 











Adam Lindsay Gordon. * 


Nor only does the English language already boast two distinct 
literatures running parallel to one another—a phenomenon 
unique in the history of languages—but there is every reason 
to suppose that it will at no distant date be enriched with yet 
a third, insular like that of Great Britain, continental like that 
of America, but in all probability with a marked individuality 
of its own. There are already signs of the birth of a genuine 
Australian literature, and we purpose in this paper to form an 
estimate of the work of the first poet of the island-continent of 
Australia. 

Adam Lindsay Gordon, after a wild and unsatisfactory career, 
died young, just when his fame as a poet was being established. 
It will not be necessary here to dwell upon the incidents of his 
life, except in so far as we get glimpses of them from himself in 
his poems. In accrediting Australia, however, with his fame, 
we must not forget that, though he wrote most of his poems in 
that, his adopted country, he was an Englishman born and 
bred. But his own experiences in Australia, and the peculiar 
characteristics of Australian life and scenery, have no doubt 
given to his thoughts a colouring which is distinctive and not 
English. 

Froude in his ‘Oceana’ speaks of Gordon as an “inferior 
Byron. . . desperate and dissipated, but with gleams of a most 
noble nature shining through the turbid atmosphere,” and this 
is probably all that many English readers know about him. But 
though the latter part of the description is true, the comparison 
with Byron is not a very happy one. For the writer evidently 
meant the comparison to extend beyond the mere field of their 
poetry. We know, indeed, that Byron “died as we all would 
die,” fighting in the noblest of causes, and followed in death by 
the prayers and the tears of a sorrowing nation, while Gordon was 


* See also TEMPLE Bar for February, 1884. 
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found dead upon the hillside with a bullet from his own rifle in 
his brain; and we know too that Gordon could certainly have 
never written “Childe Harold” or any of the other masterpieces 
of Byron’s; yet we find in him none of the cynicism of the older 
poet, none of that bitter hatred for the society from which he had 
cut himself off, and above all none of that unworthy dallying 
with immorality and vice which mars some of the highest 
achievements of Byron’s genius. Gordon, as we see him in his 
poems, is thoroughly manly and honest. He does not pretend 
to despise what he has lost, though he regrets it with a deep 
regret, as the following lines show :-— 

“Oh, gaily sings the bird! and the wattle-boughs are stirred 

And rustled by the scented breath of spring; 


Oh, the dreary wistful longing! oh, the faces that are thronging ! 
Oh, the voices that are vaguely whispering! 


“Oh, tell me, father mine,—ere the good ship crossed the brine, 
On the gangway one mute hand-grip we exchanged,— 


Do you, past the grave, employ for your stubborn reckless boy 
Those petitions that in life were ne’er estranged ? 


“Oh, tell me, sister dear,—parting word and parting tear 
Never passed between us;—let me bear the blame: 
Are you living, girl, or dead? bitter tears since then I’ve shed 
For the lips that lisped with mine a mother’s name. 


“Oh, tell me, ancient friend, ever ready to defend 
In our boyhood, at the base of life’s long hill, 
Are you waking yet, or sleeping? have you left this vale of weeping? 
Or do you, like your comrade, linger still ? 


“Oh, whisper, buried love, is there rest and peace above ?— 
There is little hope or comfort here below; 
On your sweet face lies the mould, and your bed is strait and cold— 
Near the harbour where the sea-tides ebb and flow. 


“ All silent—they are dumb—and the breezes go and come 
With an apathy that mocks at man’s distress ; 
Laugh, scoffer, while you may! I could bow me down and pray 
For an answer that might stay my bitterness. 


“Oh, harshly screams the bird! and the wattlebloom is stirred; 
There’s a sullen weird-like whisper in the bough: 
Aye, kneel, and pray, and weep, but HIS BELOVED SLEEP 
CAN NEVER BE DISTURBED BY SUCH AS THOU.” 


This is not very grand poetry, perhaps the reader will say. No, 
it is not; but it is simple and unaffected and comes very straight 
from the heart, and is therefore infinitely preferable, for instance, 
to the “obscene ravings” of Walt Whitman and such poets of 
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modern progress. The poet feels the full extent of his own loss. 


He, that 
“Once had talents fit to win 
Success in life’s career,” 


knows that he has deliberately thrown away his chance, but that 
does not embitter his feelings towards his happier fellow-creatures. 
The divine gift of charity he still has left to him, and in another 
place we find him saying: 


“Life is mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand like stone: 
KINDNESS in another’s trouble, 
CoURAGE in one’s own.” 


Courage indeed of this kind Gordon had more than most men, 
and though he confesses that pluck in itself is not in the least 
sublime, yet “it’s wiser than blank dismay.” Mere courage 
divorced from nobleness he felt to be worthless, or, as he 


expresses it: 
“The valour from virtue that sunders 
Is reft of its nobler part, 
And Lancelot’s arm may work wonders, 
But braver is Galahad’s heart.” 


In fact, Gordon did not know what fear was. In the second 


part of the “ Wearie Wayfarer” we have a description of a wild 
leap he took when quite young in a hunt on the Cotswold Hills. 
The verses have a certain vigour of their own :— 


“Solid and tall is the rasping wall 

That stretches before us yonder; 

You must have it at speed or not at all, 
It were better to halt than ponder ; 

For the stream runs wide on the take-off side, 
And washes the clay-bank under. 

Here goes for a pull! ’tis a madman’s ride, 
And a broken neck if you blunder.” 


Not to be outdone by an experienced horseman who preceded 
him and landed safely, the young rider tried the leap, and thus 
describes the result :— 


“. .. 1 remember but little more, 
Save a bird’s-eye gleam of the dashing stream, 
A jarring thud on the wall, 
A shock and the blank of a nightmare dream— 
I was down with a stunning fall.” 


The son of an officer in the army, Gordon was brought up to 
his father’s profession, and entered Woolwich as a cadet. He 
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does not, however, seem to have finished his course there. 
Shortly after leaving that academy he sailed for Australia on 
August 7th, 1853. The cause of his exile is darkly hinted 
at in one or two passages of his poems. In the beautiful verses 
to his sister, written a day or twe before his departure, and 
the idea of which he perhaps took from Byron’s still more 
beautiful “Stanzas to Augusta,” he tell us: 


“My parents bid me cross the flcod, 
My kindred frown at me; 
They say I have belied my blood 
And stained my pedigree.” 


In the same poem he has a touching allusion to a sister whom 
he had lost : 
“There is a spot not far away 
Where my young sister sleeps, 
Who seems alive but yesterday, 
So fresh her memory keeps; 
For we have played in childhood there 
Beneath the hawthorn’s bough, 
And bent the knee in childish prayer- 
I cannot utter now! 


“Of late so reckless and so wild 

That spot recalls to me 

That I was once a laughing child, 
As innocent as she; 

And there, while August’s wild flowers wave, 
I wandered all alone, 

Strewed blossoms on her little grave, 
And knelt beside the stone.” 


What the exact circumstances were which debarred the poet 
from pursuing an honourable career in England is not clearly 
known, and the writer gives us no clue to them. The poem 
called “ A Voice from the Bush,” included in earlier editions of 
Gordon’s works, which seemed to tell us something about this, 
is now known not to be by our poet at all. Whatever the cause 
of exile was, we can only say, “Ah! the pity of it!” Had 
Gordon remained only one year longer in England and in his 
profession, he could not have failed to share in the glories of the 
Crimean war. He was made of the very stuff of those who 


“Perished not in vain 
As a type of our chivalry.” 


Writing so feelingly of his friend, who 


“ Rode to his death with that careless smile 
In the van of the Light Brigade,” 
VOL. CXII. 
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and so sympathising with the old charger at Balaclava, in his 
“Roll of the Kettledrum,” how he would have revelled in the 


ride and gloried in the fray—a fray such as he himself has 
grandly described : 


“Then a steel-shod rush, and a steel-clad ring, 
And a crash of the spear-staves splintering, 
And the biilowy battle blended. 
Riot of chargers, revel of blows, 
And fierce flushed faces of fighting foes, 
From croup to bridle, that reeled and rose 
In a sparkle of sword-play splendid. 


“ And the long lithe sword in the hand became 
As a leaping light, as a falling flame, 
As a fire through the flax that hasted; 
Slender and shining and beautiful, 
How it shore through shivering casque and skull, 
And never a stroke was void or null, 
And never a thrust was wasted.” 


Better, far better, had he died there before the Russian guns, 
or three years later at Delhi or Lucknow! Sheep-farming, which 
Gordon tried in Australia, was not a pursuit sufficiently stirring 
for his temperament. Nothing, whether in work or pastime, 


could satisfy him unless it had an element of danger in it. 
Sheep-farming was soon exchanged for a wild life in the bush, 
where he first acquired the reputation of being a first-rate rider. 
G. A. Sala has called him “splendidly horsey ;” technically, we 
suppose, this is a true description, but the word is an odious one, 
and Gordon was something very much higher than what we 
generally mean by the term. He says himself that he “hates 
the turf-slang;” but he certainly was a lover of horses, if ever 
there was one. His most characteristic and best known poems 
are on this congenial theme. He even expresses a fear lest 
his readers should think he had “but one string to his lute.” 
Certainly horseflesh has rarely found so eloquent a champion, 
and we may safely say that the mysterious communion between 
rider and horse has never been felt more truly or been more 
eloquently described. Gordon’s love for horses was something 
which helped to keep alive in him those noble instincts which ran 


so great a risk of perishing in the environment in which he 
found himself— 


“For the stimulant which the horseman feels, 
When he gallops fast and straight, 
To his better nature most appeals, 
And charity conquers hate.” 
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In the “ Roll of the Kettledrum” he makes a charger recount 


his feelings in the charge of Balaclava, and his sorrow at his 
master’s death : 


“Did he see? Could he feel, through the faintness, the numbness, 
While lingered the spirit half loosed from its clay, 
Dumb eyes seeking his in their piteous dumbness, 
Dumb quivering nostrils too stricken to neigh? 


“And what then? The colours reversed, the drums muffled, 
The black nodding plumes, the dead march, and the pall, 
The stern faces, soldier-like, silent, unruffled, 
The slow sacred music that floats over all!” 


Again, in the spirit of the magnificent description in Job— 
“He saith among the trumpets, Ha! ha! and he smelleth the 
battle afar off, the thunder of the captains and the shouting ” 
—Gordon makes the charger say : 


“We too, sprung from the loins of the Ishmaelite stallions, 
We glory in daring that dies and prevails, 
From counter of squadrons and crash of battalions, 
To rending of blackthorns and rattle of rails.” 


Other fine pieces on his favourite theme are “ Britomarte,” 
“How we beat the Favourite,” and “From the Wreck.” The 
second of these was the earliest poem which made the author 
famous as a poet in Australia. In it the poet describes not only 
what he has seen, but what he has done. He seems to be 
riding the race, as we read it. Nothing that Whyte Melville 
or any other sporting poet has written comes anywhere near 
this little piece for vividness and “go.” But of all our writer's 
poems about horses that called “From the Wreck” is in many 
respects the best. There is a wreck on the coast, and the 
news has to be sent in the middle of the night, post-haste to 
the nearest township. The poem naturally challenges comparison 
with “How they brought the good news from Ghent,” even if 
Browning’s poem did not suggest Gordon’s, but “From the 
Wreck” will not suffer by the comparison. Many will be found 
to prefer it to its prototype. The two messengers in this case 
are a stockrider named Alec, on a black horse, Bolingbroke, 
and Jack—the poet himself—on a young blood-mare. The 
black horse at first takes the lead through the scrub, with the 
mare close in chase; 


“But now on the open, lit up by the morn, 
She flung the white foam-flakes from nostril to neck, 
And chased him—TI hatless, with shirtsleeves all torn 
(For he may ride ragged who rides from a wreck)— 


Q 2 
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And faster and faster across the wide heath 
We rode till we raced. Then I gave her her head, 
And she—stretching out with the bit in her teeth— 
She caught him, out-paced him, and passed him, and led. 
* * * * + 3 
“The heath was soon passed, in the dim distance lay 
The mountain. The sun was just clearing the tips 
Of the ranges to eastward. The mare—could she stay? 
She was bred very nearly as clear as Eclipse. 
She led, and as oft as he came to her side 
She took the bit free and untiring as yet; 
Her neck was arched double, her nostrils were wide, 
And the tips of her tapering ears nearly met.” 


Here the black horse gives in, and the mare has to carry the 
news alone. The outskirts of the township are reached at last : 


“T pulled her together, I pressed her, and she 
Shot down the incline to the company’s yard 
And on by the paddocks, yet under my knee 
I could feel her heart thumping the saddle-flaps hard. 
Yet a mile, and another, and now we were near 
The goal, and the fields and the farm flitted past; 
And ’twixt the two fences I turned with a cheer; 
For a green grass-fed mare ’twas a far thing and fast.” 


But when she reached the old chapel, her journey’s end— 


“A short sidelong stagger, a long forward lurch, 
A slight choking sob, and the mare had gone down. 
I slipped off the bridle, I slackened the girth, 
I ran on and left her and told them my news: 
I saw her soon afterwards. What was she worth ? 
How much for her hide? She had never worn shoes.” 


There is a touch of pathos in the last words which has no 
counterpart in Browning’s poem. 

The wild life of adventure and excitement into which Gordon 
now threw himself, though it served to banish for a time all 
regret for the past, yet could not altogether stifle the yearning 
for something better and higher to which he might once have 
attained. In a little poem, called “ Doubtful Dreams,” we have 
a glimpse of such feelings : 

“For nothing on earth is sadder 
Than the dream that cheated the grasp, 


The flower that turned to the adder, 
The fruit that changed to the asp; 


“When the dayspring in darkness closes, 
And the sunset fades from the hills, 
With the fragrance of perished roses, 
With the music of parched-up rills.” 
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We have left ourselves little room to quote any description of 
natural scenery. There is not very much in Gordon’s poems, 
which is specially characteristic of 


“The land where bright blossoms are scentless, 
And songless bright birds.” 





The poet’s thoughts so often stray back to where sound the— 


“Chimes of sweet St. Mary’s 
On far English ground.” 


The piece called “The Swimmer” is well worth reading if only 
for the spirited invocation of the “ white horses” : 


“Oh, brave white horses! you gather and gallop, 
The storm-sprite loosens the gusty reins; 
Now the stoutest ship were the frailest shallop 
In your hollow backs, or your high-arched manes.” 


The most ambitious poem attempted by Gordon is a Lyric 
Drama called “ Ashtaroth,” the story of a struggle against un- 
hallowed love, which reminds us in parts of “Sintram.” It shows 
considerable power, and the parting of Hugo and Agatha, when 
the latter is left as a novice at the convent on the Rhine, is 
told with much feeling, while the fight at the close of the poem, 
though recalling the attack on Front de Beuf’s castle in 
‘Ivanhoe,’ is full of the revel of battle. 

On the whole, though the writer of these poems lived a hard 
life, and could not but feel that he had wasted his talents, yet 
he meets his fate with a brave front, not railing at fortune or at 
God, but ‘sadly acknowledging what so few bring themselves to 
acknowledge, that, if he had his life over again, the result would 
most likely be the same: 


“T have had my share of fortune, and I’ve done my share of toil, 
And life is short—the longest life a span; 
I care not now to tarry for the corn and for the oil, 
Or for the wine that maketh glad the heart of man. 
For good undone, or gifts misspent, or resolutions vain, 
*Tis somewhat late to trouble. This I know— 
I should live the same life over, if I had to live again; 
And the chances are I go where most men go.” 


This verse comes from the “Sick Stockrider,” but it is 
evidently of himself that the poet is thinking. Here, as so often 
elsewhere in his poems, the personality of the poet comes out in 
each of his characters. We see him low-spirited, despairing at 
times, but never losing his faith in a present God. Charitable 
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to the faults of others, conscious of his own, we find in him the 
elements of a noble character ruined by the comparatively 
venial fault of a lack of self-control. Excitement was to him 
as the breath of life. The danger of a doubtful combat, the 
rapture of fierce riding, had upon his soul the exhilarating effect 
which “ God’s glorious oxygen” had upon his body. We can only 
regret deeply that, just when a better day seemed dawning for 
him, a deep-seated melancholy, arising from the thought of what 
he was, and what he might have been, drove him to take his own 
life. We will leave him with his own words: 


“Life’s path is trod at last, and God 
More ready to reprieve is; 
They know, who rest beneath the sod, 
Mors gratum, vita brevis.” 


C. R. Hares. 











Loucy. 
(A SKETCH.) 


“A soul that was starving in darkness.” 


Up and down the steep monotonous road, three times a day, 
summer and winter, through storm and sunlight, from the distant 
mine to the coal-yard in the town—tramping sulkily along by the 
side of the stumbling, panting, over-laden donkey—and this is 
life !—life, or at least the existence dignified by that name, as it 
fell to the lot of Louisa Black—Black Louey, as she was com- 
monly called, even in the dingy, disreputable quarter where she 
made her “ home.” 

She might have been seventeen or eighteen years of age, her 
figure prematurely bent with stooping to load the ramshackled 
old cart, her gait a sort of slouching swing, her face, to which the 
mere sightliness of youth seemed wanting, at once stony and 
defiant, bold and expressionless. Not a charming portrait by 
any means, and yet true to the life. And every inch of her was 
grimed with coal-dust, from the battered old hat that was flung 
on the tangled, unsightly mat of hair, to the shambling old boots, 
at least three sizes too big for her, revealing through their cracks 
glimpses of stockings which had once been white, but which were 
now a fashionable black of the deepest dye. Black the tattered 
shawl round her neck, black the ragged gown that seemed to 
perpetuate its existence from year to year, never any different in 
shape, or colour, or general dilapidation. It was only in the 
coarse dirty aprons, that for some strange reason she always wore 
(though the dress beneath them was invariably in too hopeless 
a state to need any protection), that Louey ever made any change 
in her attire. Sometimes it was a rough canvas that she pinned 
round her, sometimes a striped calico or print, but whatever it 
was it was always dimmed to the same hue as everything else 
about her. No one had ever seen her with anything clean on, 
not even on Sundays. 

The coal-dust had got into everything—into her hair, into her 
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skin, so that it was hopeless to conjecture what the original 
complexion of either might have been. Into her eyes, darkening 
their expression to a dull yet sullen vacancy. Nay, into the 
girl’s very soul it seemed, to judge from the rough language with 
which she greeted the world in general, and her four-footed 
companion in particular. 

In the winter months, as she trudged along through the mud 
and snow, an old pilot coat wrapped round her, and a boy’s cloth 
cap on her head, it was difficult to tell whether she were man or 
woman; and it needed only the short clay pipe, without which 
your true Black Countryman cannot endure existence, to match 
her with the roughest of the lads and men that frequented the 
mine. Indeed, in some respects, some of them might have con- 
trasted favourably with her for gentleness, when she was in one 
of her worst moods. 

There was something much more human about Peter the 
donkey. Years of hard work, short commons, and ill-treatment 
had not altogether broken his spirit. His patient eyes still looked 
out on the world with a wistful appeal for kindness; and a rough 
caress from one of the children, an unexpected carrot, or the joy 
of a specially juicy thistle, were quite enough to make him in 
high spirits, and he would rattle along with the empty cart quite 
gaily, in spite of his owner’s tugs and remonstrances at his 
general “ pig-headedness” for running when there was no need, 
and lagging behind when there was work to be done. It was one 
of the dark features in this dark and stunted nature that, 
although they had run in harness together year after year, the 
girl never softened to her furry companion. She fed him, indeed, 
but that was that he might do his work, but she never gave him 
a word of kindness. Any pat or stroke he got was never from 
her, and if by chance he would put his soft nose and rub against 
her hand, he might think himself lucky if it was not struck aside 
with an angry blow. 

Such was our heroine ; a problem, a sorrow, to every thought- 
ful soul that crossed her path. A puzzle, even, to the rough crew 
among whom her lot was cast—so greatly did her life exaggerate 
the sordid, narrow, joyless gloom that marked so much of their 
own existence. Who, or what she was, or where she came from, 
no one exactly knew. ‘She had come among them a child of about 
twelve years old, and had hired herself out to one of the smaller 
coal-dealers of the town, for whom she still worked, though now 
on more equal terms, for the donkey was her own, bought with 
her earnings, and it was even rumoured that some day she meant 
to set up in business for herself. 
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With these people she lodged, but Joseph Maloney and his 
wife could have told you nothing more about her than their 
neighbours. Of her past life she never spoke, and invariably 
answered to any inquiry in the same formula: “ Don’t remember.” 
“Childhood? Never was a child that I recollect; guess I was 
born old.” And, indeed, those who were curious enough to ques- 
tion her closely, generally came to the conclusion that the girl’s 
mind was really as blank as her face, and that, as she said, she 
had “ never known nothing different,” or else that the dull round 
of the years had effaced all.memory of it. Except for her lan- 
guage, which was rather the current coin of the place in which 
she lived than any conscious acquisition of evil, there was nothing 
that could be called positively bad in Black Louey. She was 
honest, her employer said, and she was certainly hard-working, 
but apart from these qualities she seemed a mere automaton. 
She made no friends, talked but little, laughed less, and went 
about her duties in apathetic’ indifference to all that went on 
around her, 

The big lads of Street never thought of courting Black 
Louey. Not that she was worse looking, scarcely untidier than 
her girl companions, but there was something about her that 
kept them at arm’s length, and made them feel that, in her own 
phrase, she must be “ let to go her own road.” And her own road 
she went, unshared by any for love or hate. No tired mother ever 
asked her to “catch hold of the baby,” while she rested for a 
moment, and none of the little children hung round her, or came 
to her to be comforted or played with. The girls about her never 
asked Louey’s advice as to some bit of finery, or to settle the 
knotty point as to whether it was luckier to be married at 
“Easter or Whitsun.” The rough men and women gave her a 
wide berth, though she never quarrelled with any of them. She 
never gossiped, never grumbled, asked and gave sympathy to 
none, and lived through her days, as it seemed, a merely 
mechanical existence, without a thought or a hope beyond, 
without a wish or an emotion of any kind, until one could not 
but wonder whether, even in the matter of soul, Peter the donkey 
had not the best of it. 

Had she a soul at all? or had it somehow been mysteriously 
left out of her? Had she a heart—a mind—anything to be 
=" on? * Had she ever been young ?—would she ever grow 
0 

With such questions as these the fair-haired young curate of 
St. Nicholas’s found himself assailed as he sat on the edge of a 
vegetable barrow one summer evening in Street, and 
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attempted the difficult, nay, almost impossible, task of getting 
into conversation with Black Louey, who, her day’s work over, 
was lounging outside Maloney’s door, staring vacantly into space, 
and paying no heed to the young man whatever. 

He was new to his work and very much in earnest. He had 
seen this girl toiling about the roads, and she had given him a 
severe mental shock, although he was growing but too sadly used 
to be brought face to face with sorrow, and poverty, and sin. 
It was the non-livingness of the girl that so appalled him, and the 
more he saw of her the more he realised it. Could she feel? 
Had she ever felt anything, mental or otherwise? Could that 
stolid face ever change in expression? Surely no mask ever so 
completely concealed the masker’s features as those stony eyes of 
hers the soul within. But was there a soul within? He was 
trying his hardest to-night to draw her out, but it seemed as 
hopeless as ever. 

“Yours must be a hard life in winter,” he said, by way of 
saying something. 

“Happen it is!” she rejoined curtly. 

“ But in summer days like this it’s better.” And then feeling 
he was not progressing brilliantly, he added hastily: “Don’t you 
enjoy the sunshine? Have you ever thought what a clean thing 
sunshine is, even in this black place ?” 

“No.” For he paused as if expecting an answer. 

“ Haven’t you? I should have thought in work like yours” 
And then, afraid of touching on too delicate ground, he changed 
the subject, hurriedly observing— 

“ That’s a nice donkey of yours. It is your own, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And I suppose you're quite fond of him?” 

“No.” 

“ Well, I should have thought you would be, as he belongs to 
you; shares all your work, and all that sort of thing.” 

Fond of a beast! A vague sense of surprise and contempt 
crossed the girl’s mind, but the face revealed nothing, so he tried 
again. 

“‘He’s a nice little fellow, too, isn’t he?” 

“ He’s not worse than the rest,” was the dull rejoinder. 

“Perhaps you don’t care for animals?” continued the young 
man politely. ‘ You are fonder, no doubt, of people?” 

How he did harp on the same string, this strange young 
parson! What did he want sitting there and “jawing” about 
fondness and such rubbish? Louey felt as if she must finish him 
off somehow. 
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“T never was fond of nothing nor no one,” she said con- 
clusively. 

“What! not even of your mother?” exclaimed her hearer. 

“ Never had one that I knows on, nor father neither.” 

“But you must have loved someone, sometime.” 

“Not I! Look here, parson, how d’ye do it ?” 

Was there just a gleam of inquiry in the dull eyes? A great 
rush of compassion filled the young fellow’s heart, he left off 
making conversation, and began to speak of deeper things, 
trying to put into simple words what was to him the meaning of 
life—the loving and being loved—the Divine and human love, the 
one deathless thing in a dying world. 

God, Christ, heaven—what were they but meaningless phrases! 
Of what possible concern were they of hers ! 

“T don’t drink, master,” she remarked, as the young man 
paused, out of breath. He stared in amazement, as well he 
might. 

“Yo’ talk like the Salvation folk, when they wants to keep the 
men from the public-house. They be the same words, but yo’ 
needn’t talk so to me, I want none of it.” 

Francis Clifford stared again, still more sick at heart. Was it 
only to this the Sacred Name had come—a thing to scare men with! 

“But, Louey,” he said pleadingly, “you do know something 
about God?” 

“T’ve heard on Him, but I never see Him nowhere.” 

“But you know that He made you.” 

“'T’wan’t much to do!” 

Again there was an awkward silence, and then the street being 
by this time nearly deserted, save for a child or two crawling in 
the gutter, the young man began again. This time he told the 
marvellous “Old, old Story,’—painting with such simple skill as 
he might the great mystery of Divine love—the story of the 
Cross and Resurrection—the Love that loved us unto death, 

Not a quiver of emotion, not a glance of interest even, passed 
over the gloomy face opposite to him. Only when he had finished 
the girl said sullenly— 

“Yes, I’ve heard it before; maybe it’s true, maybe it isn’t, but 
I didn’t want Him to go for to doit. I don’t seek to be obliged 
to noone. Yo’ mean it well, master, and I suppose it’s parson’s 
work, as coals is mine. "Tis well enough for the likes of you, and 
it makes a pretty tale—but it isn’t nothing to me.” 

And then, as if determined to have no more preaching that 
night, she rose quickly and went into the house, and the curate 
too rose and went his way sadly discouraged. 
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. “Ts it nothing to you, all ye who pass by?” A drunken man 
reeled across his path as he went, a little child picked up a heavy 
stone and flung it at another, a crowd was gathering at the end 
of the street where two women were fighting. He had seen it all 
before fifty times, but to-night it struck him with a fresh pain 
and horror. It was nothing to them, this brawling half-savage 
crew—was it any wonder it was nothing to her, this girl who had 
never caught a glimpse of anything beyond! There were decent 
people here and there among them, he knew, here and there 
instances of courage and patience and devotion that struck the 
darkness like shafts of sunlight, redeeming and purifying the 
wilderness of these close courts and alleys; but to-night it was 
the blackest side of things that pressed uponhim. Born and bred 
in it, homeless, kinless, untaught, after all was it any marvel that 
to this girl all the mystery of being, all God’s work in her 
creation, preservation, and redemption, should seem but as an 
idle tale that didn’t “ amount to much ” ? 

And then, as he could do nothing else for her, had been able to 
do nothing, he said a prayer for her as he went his way, more than 
ever eager to be about his Master’s business, and more than ever 
humbled and burdened with a sense of his own inefficiency. 

So that if he had done nothing for her, she had done something 
for him, and his prayer returned with blessing into his own 
bosom. 

But was it nothing? Nothing that he or she knew; yet it was 
the first time that any one that she could remember had ever 
shown a personal interest in her. Sunday-schools, clergy-folk, 
mission-teachers, she had given them a wide berth even as a 
child. But this man had begun with herself, not her soul, and she 
had a vague sense that he had spoken just as courteously as he 
would to any of the fine ladies who went to hear him of a Sunday. 
She found herself thinking of him as she trudged along by her 
cart next day—if the vague, shadowy images flitting discon- 
nectedly through her brain can be called thought. What a lot of 
nonsense he had talked, to be sure, and yet he seemed to think it 
had as much to do with her as with him! A fine sight she would 
be in the heavenly streets with her black face and grimy clothes, 
fit to scare the angels, if there were any! “Iwas well enough for 
the likes of him, with his white hands and fine manners and soft 
voice, but how would he like it if he had to sit next to her in the 
singing rows that the “ Army” man talked of! And avery grim 
smile passed across her face at the utter folly of it. Yet there 
was @ sense of pain, a dawning rebellion at the incongruity, under 
her mirth, that was in itself a hopeful sign. The first faint 
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quiver of a life that might grow and strengthen, or go out again, 
leaving the deadness more complete than before. But it 
was life. 

Another time she found herself pondering in the same confused 
way over what he had said of the nobleness of living and the 
beauty of love. To eat, to sleep, to work, to live out so many 
days and months and years, and then to die and be buried out of 
sight, and the whole thing over and done with. What was there 
so very fine in all this; and as for love, who had ever loved her, 
and what was there that was worth loving? The man was clean 
daft, for he had talked of being fond of the donkey! An obstinate, 
ill-mannered, slip-footed, senseless beast of a donkey! it was 
certain he must be half-witted to think of such a thing! 

Yet more by an instinct, as it were, than by any conscious 
process of logic, she began about this time to soften somewhat 
towards the offending Peter—to use her heavy stick less frequently ; 
and if she made up for it by a double amount of forcible language, 
hard words, as that sagacious animal joyfully remarked to himself, 
break no bones ! 

Surely the leayen was working, if as yet there was little to 
show for it. And although, perhaps, it was the kind tone, the 
gentle manner of the young preacher rather than the mighty 
truth he tried to teach that had had the effect on her, yet there 
was @ difference somewhere; something in that frozen nature was 
stirring, for good or ill. 

The neighbours saw no alteration in Black Louey—she was just 
as black, as rough in manner, and surly of speech as ever. The 
curate himself, as he came across her from time to time and had 
his little one-sided talk, could not see that he was making the 
least head-way, and always returned foiled and baffled and blaming 
himself for his own impotence, for this strange, anomalous, stunted 
life seemed to appeal to him unconsciously with a great cry for 
help—help he knew not how to give. 

And the girl herself knew nothing of any change; how should 
she know that this vague unrest, these dim floating thoughts, this 
odd pain that would come into her heart when the day was 
unusually bright or unusually wretched, this strange sense of dis- 
satisfaction—how should she guess that the Spirit was striving 
with her spirit—that underneath these guises a soul was 
struggling to be born, to fight its way through the closed-up 
avenues clogged with disuse and grimed with the dust and soil of 
life! Only Peter the donkey could have told something; Peter 
and a miserable little cripple child about the mine, “not all 
there,” so people said, with whom about this time Louey began 
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to share her midday meal, and otherwise in her rough way to 
befriend. 

It was a sultry August afternoon, and the girl as she tramped 
along by the laden cart felt unusually dull and heavy, and, to use 
her own expression, “in the dumps.” It was a new thing to her 
to be in either good or bad spirits, and it made her feel cross. As 
she drew near the busy High Street her eyes were mechanically 
attracted by a little child of four or five who was trying to cross 
the crowded thoroughfare. She knew it well by sight, for it 
belonged to one of the few decent couples in Street. It had 
evidently strayed far from home, and was getting frightened and 
bewildered in the strange surroundings. It went a few steps, and 
then hesitated and drew back. “How it do dawdle!” thought 
the girl, as she marked it from a distance ; “if one of them plaguey 
steam-cars come along it would be a near thing if it got over!” 

As the thought crossed her mind she heard the shrill sharp 
whistle, and then she saw the great iron monster come tearing 
down the sharp incline. The child had got into the middle of 
the road, and then it stopped paralysed with fright. The 
conductor evidently did not see it,for the machine came sweeping 
on at fullspeed. ‘Run, run!” screamed a woman from an upper 
window, but the little thing was too terrified to hear. And the 
mother loved it! She had lost two children lately, and Louey 
had heard her say that she should have gone mad but for this 
little one! A good runner might catch it up in time, but at an 
awful risk! Quick as a lightning flash the thought rushed 
through her brain. “ Just as well as not,” she cried half aloud, 
and then she sprang forward. A moment more and it would have 
been too late for both; even as it was, as with one strong hand she 
flung the child clear of the rails and leapt aside herself, her gown 
got entangled in the heavy wheels, and she was thrown violently 
down and dragged along the ground for some distance before the 
engine could be stopped. Just one moment of swift awful agony, 
and then a great cloud of unconsciousness swept over and covered 
her, and she knew no more. 

Slowly, painfully, uncertainly, now floating as it were on the 
waves of consciousness, now struggling against the overwhelming 
billows, the soul of Louisa Black fought its way back into the 
shattered body, and looked out once more for a little space upon 
the world. 

When she came to herself she was lying in a clean white bed 
in a strange narrow room, and with an awful sense of helplessness 
in all her strong young limbs. Everything around her was very 
cool and still and clean, A gentle, friendly-looking woman in 4 
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spotless cap and apron was smoothing her pillows, and a group of 
gentlemen were standing at the foot of the bed. Then she knew 
that she was in the hospital, and with the quick instinct of the 
dying she read in those grave faces her sentence. They could do 
nothing for her, those clever, busy men. All their skill would not 
avail to set the fatal mischief to spine and brain aright. They 
could but give her this clean still place to die in, smooth perhaps 
a little the passage through the silent valley, and secure for her in 
her hour of need the tender care that would not be the less 
sympathetic that it was business-like and practical. 

This and no more could they do for her, and as she looked at 
them with startled eyes, she understood it, and turned her face 
wearily away. Well, after all, what did it matter? Who would 
care?—and therein came the sting of death. 

Suddenly she roused a little: the doctors were speaking of her. 
“But she saved the child,” they said; “it was a brave thing, 
bravely done; she has not lived her life in vain.” One of them 
was feeling her pulse with skilful fingers; the girl looked up at 
him wonderingly. Were they speaking of her? and was it only 
pity that shone in those kind eyes? was it not—could it be— 
admiration, nay even reverence, and for such a one as she? “It 
was bravely done; she has not lived her life in vain.” Was it 
the doctors who spoke, or was it a voice coming to her from that 
unknown world which was drawing so very near? And then the 
darkness crept upon her once more, and when she came to again 
she was alone with Nurse Alice in the ward. 

For forty-eight hours she lingered, suffering apparently little, 
and wandering at times, yet lapped in a delicious calm and con- 
tentment, so that the Nurse hardly knew whether to be most sad 
or glad to hear her say these were the happiest hours of her life. 

Dying alone in a hospital bed with not a friend at hand to 
comfort or to grieve; if this was the best, what could all the rest 
have been ? 

They had placed her in a tiny ward that happened to be empty, 
and where she could be alone, for they knew it was hopeless from 
the first, and no one even expected she would live so long. The 
stillness, the cleanness of her white bed, nay, the very change that 
had come upon herself, were full of wondering refreshment to 
her. 

“T never thought it would come off like that,” she said to the 
Nurse as she was bathing her face and hands. “It seems to go 
all through me. Ill hardly know myself; yo’ve made me over 
again!” 

She did not talk much, but her grateful eyes said so much for 
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her, that her Nurse, used as she was to such scenes, often turned 
away with a sense of sharp pain at heart—so thankful, and for so 
little; what could her life have been ? 

“Will it hurt much—this dying?” she asked once, and when 
she was told that the doctors thought that she would pass away 
in her sleep, she asked no more. She came of a class that does 
not deal in nerves and tremors. If it was painful, well, it had 
to be borne, but just to sleep was pleasant, and she was so tired. 

Thus, without a fear or longing, she was slipping out of the 
world. The old past troubled her not: neither its failures nor its 
incompleteness rose up to vex her. The unknown future caused 
her no speculation. She had no theological doubts to solve or 
fears to dispel. It was simply that a power mightier than herself 
was drawing her hence, and she was quite willing to go. She 
could not have put it into words, but she had a dim sense of 
gladness that she would not go quite empty-handed—she had not 
lived her life quite in vain; she had that one act of self-sacrifice 
to carry with her, and to offer as the fruit of the day’s work—her 
one realised opportunity to lay at the feet of the Divine Love. 
For the rest there was nothing to regret, nothing to leave. She 
was going away from it all, the narrow, sordid, toilsome past, 
knowing neither the why nor the whither, nor in what manner 
of place the journey would end, but content like a child to trust 
the unseen hand that was drawing her hence with such irre- 
sistible force. 

A broken, troubled, joyless life, that had known nothing of 
earth’s noblest and best. A helpless, half-awakened, nay, if you 
will, rudimentary soul, yet capable of who shall say what infinite 
possibilities of growth and perfection in the land where all things 
are made new. 

She was very near her end when Francis Clifford, having heard 
of the accident, came to see her. It was with almost a sense of 
awe that he approached her. This was the girl that he had 
striven to teach, prayed for, almost despaired over, and she had 
done this splendid thing which made his heart beat with a thrill 
of generous pride as he heard it told. They had cut away the 
rough matted hair, and she looked so clean and peaceful lying 
among the snowy linen with that white clean face which was as 
strange as everything else, and he felt as if he hardly knew her 
again. It was a rough face still, but pain had blenched from it 
its coarseness, and Death was already placing on brow and lip his 
seal of mysterious nobility. 

She smiled as her eyes fell upon him—he had never seen her 
smile before—but she gave him no other greeting, and showed no 
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special emotion; such things were hardly in her line. She said 
a few words from time to time, and seemed vaguely pleased when 
he knelt by her bed to pray. Once she asked him to find a home 
for Peter, adding, “I haven’t been not to say kind to the beast 
myself, but somehow it hurts me to think others will be hard on 
him,” and when he promised that he would, she seemed at rest, 
and let the subject go. (He kept his word, for Peter found 
himself transported to country meadows, where he grew sleek and 
fat and young again, and quite forgot his earlier troubles. 
Indeed, sometimes as the children play with him, he can hardly 
believe that he once dragged along that wearisome load of coals 
and knew what it was to hunger for carrots and thistles, instead 
of cropping away in the peaceful fields, and literally as well as 
metaphorically living in clover.) Another time she said painfully, 
“Yo’ve been good to me; I never mind any one that was till I came 
here.” And again, spreading out her hand on the counterpane, 
she said, “They’ve getten the coal-grime out, yo’ see; perhaps 
they'll not mind me so much now—up there.” 

He could not know, he would never know till the books are set 
and the seals opened, all he had done for her, and how but for 
him her story might have had some black and disastrous ending. 
She did not realise it herself, and could not have told him so if 
she had; but that his words had done something for her, he was 
given the comfort of knowing—a comfort which would return to 
him when all the day’s work seemed in vain—for as he rose to go 
she turned her wistful eyes, in which the light was failing fast, 
towards him as she said— 

“} think I can understand now how He came to do it. I think 
I might—have learnt to love Him if I'd known Him better— 
perhaps He’ll let me come toLknow Him—there——” 

She never spoke again. After that she closed her eyes and 
seemed to fall into a deep sleep ; and when the sunset was paling 
in the west, and the balmy summer night was drawing on, Nurse 
Alice, watching, saw the;shadow fall across that peaceful face, 
and knew that the girl’s soul had arisen and gone forth beyond 
the stars. 

CuristiAN Bourke. 














The Multifarions Duties of a British Consul. 


My first experience of administrative independence was at 
Kewkiang, the consul at which place had to leave for home 
suddenly in a very critical state of health. I was fresh from a 
student’s life at Peking, and had scarcely any knowledge what- 
ever of the routine duties at a port. 

It so happened that a large steamer called the Shaftesbury had 
sunk an iron buoy belonging to one of the two large river com- 
panies, and the captain, who owned the steamer himself, was sued 
for damages. Fortunately I had a big, portly constable, with 
sonorous voice, experienced in the technical ways of the law, and 
he transformed the court-house into quite an impressive tribunal 
when the great day came. The audience consisted of one, all the 
rest of the community being either judge, assessors, plaintiffs, 
defendants, ushers, or witnesses. My experience of the law was 
limited to certain visits I had paid as a lad to the Courts at 
Westminster, the Lord Mayor’s Court, etc.; and I remembered 
exactly how Chief Baron Pollock, Baron Wilde, Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn, Messieurs Morton, Carden, Phillips, and others 
used to tickle their noses with the quills which they wore in the 
ear, doze off to sleep, glare round occasionally, and peremptorily 
check the forwardnesses of the Bar. I piled my books before me 
in exactly the same way, having carefully read up each successive 
step, and concealed behind my barrier of tomes a number of 
memoranda with which to pilot myself along as the case pro- 
ceeded. 

I made a magnificent hit at the outset, when the plaintiff (after 
being duly sworn by the usher to tell the “’ole truth, and 
nothing else but the truth, so ’elp you God”) began to open his 
written case, by stating that “I could not listen to any statement 
of alleged facts except on oath in the witness-box.” Baron Wilde 
was the model I selected for didactic style, and I thought it best 
to tolerate no argument upon this point. The evidence bristled 
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with terrible nautical expressions, such as “starboard tack,” 
“cable's length,” “pay out ten fathoms,” and others, of the 
meaning of which I was totally ignorant; but I had taken the 
precaution to secure the leading merchant and the captain of a 
British gunboat as assessors, and left all technical questions to 
them, confining myself to occasional vapid remarks such as lord 
mayors make to the clerk, and to explaining, during a pause, that 
the action was in personam, which meant that the parties must 
go to the Supreme Court if they wished to proceed in rem. (The 
defendant, who was a bit of a wag, whispered something about 
rum to somebody in court.) 

The trial lasted several hours, and when it was time to give 
judgment, I looked round to my assessors with a toss of the head, 
as Lord Cockburn used to do to Baron Bramwell and Justice 
Smith, as much as to say that “the case was plain.” I proposed, 
however, to write my judgment; and when we adjourned to con- 
coct this, took the opportunity to find out from the assessors 
which way the wind blew, and evolved it gradually. Both asses- 
sors “approved” it. It went against the skipper, who was con- 
demned (somewhat irrelevantly, I am afraid) to pick the buoy up. 
He appealed, confidentially informing me that he would see both 
me and the Chief Judge d first. The judgment, thus strongly 
supported, was sustained on appeal ; but the skipper triumphantly 
sailed his steamer past the obstacle for many a long month after 
that, remaining in a contumacious state of contempt until the 
matter at last blew over, and the skipper died. 

Not very long after that legal episode my Chinese boy came 
rushing in one afternoon with the startling news that “the 
Admiral was coming.” He explained to me what I ought to do, 
and my uniform, which had lain in its box untouched from the 
moment I left England, was got out and brushed up. I went off 
in a Chinese sampan, the constable having rigged up a flag at the 
stern. On my way I perceived that it was the American admiral, 
and as I stepped on board “God save the Queen” was played. 
I blushed deeply at being the object of so much honour, whilst 
an officer marched me, in front of a file of marines drawn up to 
receive me, to the admiral’s apartment. It turned out to be 
Admiral Jenkins, who lost no time in introducing me to the 
mysteries of mixed drinks. My experience of men-of-war had 
been confined to such gunboats as the Leven, whose captain had 
acted as an assessor: she was so small that she was steered by 
one man with a tiller, like a canal flat. But the American was 
& huge frigate of the old-fashioned type—I think the Hartford 
—and I felt quite bewildered. 

R 2 
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I fear the cocktails and mint juleps must have made me 
garrulous; anyhow, I noticed at last that the admiral was 
fidgeting, and I rose to go. Just then a marine came in to 
report sunset. Admiral Jenkins remarked that he was very 
sorry. I was rather surprised that a nautical man should be out 
in his time, and observed that the sun always did set at 5.30 
during the autumn. “Yes,” he protested, “ but what I mean is 
that I cannot give you a salute. You must come again on my 
way down from Hankow.” Every one seemed distressed that I 
had to go off ignominiously in a sampan without my seven guns; 
but as no British gunboat ever salutes a British consul in China, 
I individually was in complete ignorance of, and indifferent to, 
my “rights.” 

However, off I went again when the Hartford returned, and 
this time in fine style in the American consul’s boat, which I 
borrowed for the occasion. When the visit was over orders were 
given for the British ensign to be hoisted, and I made, swelling 
with pride, for the gangway. But, lo and behold! the boat had 
gone back to fetch the American consul, who had hoisted the 
United States flag and come for jis salute. It was arranged, 
however, that the United States flag should be replaced by the 
British, and we both went back together, the portly constable, in 
a frock coat, receiving me on the “bund.” My boy assured me 
that the whole thing went off splendidly. 

There was plenty to do at Kewkiang. The British Admiral, 
Sir C. Shadwell, and Mr. (now Sir Edward) Malet both visited the 
port officially; there were innumerable disputes to settle, both in 
missionary matters and in trade. These were the good old days 
when a legal training formed no part of civil service examina- 
tions; in fact, these had only been recently introduced at all. 
Entrance to the service was originally secured by “ nomination,” 
and consuls were supposed to find out their duties for themselves. 

My next independent port was Chinkiang. I arrived there at 
daybreak, roused my predecessor out of his bed, bought him out, 
and got rid of him, all within the forenoon. But whilst we were 
arranging these private matters, piles of very mysterious docu- 
ments came pouring in which demanded our immediate attention. 
These were “ bonds” to be signed by British merchants, guaran- 
teeing that the goods brought down under transit-pass were their 
own property, and undertaking toexport them at once. “Donkey- 
skins, lily-flowers, melon-seeds,’—these were the chief staples. 
“What do we do with donkey-skins in England?” I ventured to 
ask. ‘That’s no business of ours: the British merchant swears 
they’re his, and that’s ail we’ve got to do with it.” 
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After my predecessor had gone, I asked one of the British 
merchants the same question. He said he had not the remotest 
idea what was done with the donkey-skins, but they were certainly 
his, “in a way,” the question of joint interest being a “custom of 
the trade.” The export of donkey-skins at that time was enormous, 
—certainly several hundred tons a week. It was winter, so of 
course the skins, being frozen, kept well. 

The ¢aotai was a fine, tall, gentlemanly old man, who had been 
a Peking Foreign Office clerk: he knew nothing of anything, and 
only wanted peace and quietness. “ What’s the matter with the 
donkeys up-country?” I asked him. He, like myself, thought 
donkeys never died, and had never seen a dead donkey before. 
He was quite unable to explain the mystery. He said, however, 
that he understood from the merchants that the well-to-do classes 
in England took donkey-skins and tea as a tonic. He was as 
pleased as Punch when I told him I did not believe a single 
donkey-skin ever went to England, and, as if a new world was 
opening to his delighted senses, said, “Do you know, I have a 
shrewd idea that melon-seeds and lily-flowers don’t go there 
either. The fact is, this transit-pass business is becoming a 
nuisance, and if it is extended without limit, all Chinese mer- 
chants will bring everything down in this way. Look here! 
There are only five articles mentioned in all the bonds signed 
since I arrived. The rules have not received my formal sanction 
yet: suppose we split the difference, and let them bring down as 
many donkey-skins, etc., as they like, whether they export them 
or not, so long as only those five articles are bought?” I agreed. 

Some eight years afterwards, when I was in Corea, the consul 
at Chinkiang wrote to obtain from me the solution of a mystery 
which was cudgelling the legal brains of that port. The question 
was “on what principle had donkey-skins, melon-seeds, and lily- 
flowers received favoured treatment?” I observe from the 
Customs Reports that donkey-skins have during the past ten years 
been replaced by goat-skins, so I presume all the donkeys are 
dead, and that a murrain was going on whilst I was there. 
Certain it is that Chinkiang is the one port in China where 
transit-passes still flourish, even in purely Chinese hands. As to 
donkey-skin for a tonic, I found an explanation in the year 1887, 
when Prince Ch’un, father of the emperor, was treated for fever 
with boiled donkey-skin and the mud taken from the bottom of a 
deep well: a full account of it appeared in the Shanghai news- 
papers at the time. 

Chinkiang was not a promising place in those days; it had even 
been rumoured that the consul was to be withdrawn; mean- 
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while his rank was reduced to that of “assistant-in-charge.” 
Roads were only just beginning to exist, and the municipal 
council had succeeded in providing a respectable walk of three 
or four miles for exercise. But there was an old coffin planted 
squarely in the middle of the fine new road, just where it left 
the town. Rumour said it dated from the Mongol dynasty of 
the thirteenth century. No one durst touch it, and it was 
generally supposed that the “owners” were sitting tight and 
waiting for their chance. The taotai said I might pitch it into 
the nearest ditch for all he cared, but that it was as much as 
his place was worth for him to touch it. The municipal council 
issued notices and offered compensation, and meanwhile every 
day in our walks and rides we had to go round this obstructive 
eyesore. Imagine a coffin planted at the entrance to Piccadilly! 
Each one wanted some one else to bell the cat. 

The taotai evidently felt conscience-stricken about his rash 
remark to me, for one day I noticed a proclamation saying that 
I had forwarded an application from the municipal council, but 
that he, in his reverent affection for human bones, had ex- 
postulated with me to the effect that I must first wait for 
the agnatic descendants to come forward. This was a very 
uncomfortable position, for, in case of a riot, the taotac and 
municipal council would both be able to run me in for it. I 
determined therefore to “go the taotai one better,” and issued a 
proclamation somewhat after the following style: 

“In his affectionate regard for skeletons and human bones 
the consul yields not to the ancient Duke of Chow. By a proper 
adjustment of the male and female principles, the people are 
made content, etc., etc.” 

In a word, it was pointed out that the coffin ran the risk of 
desecration, and that the “most distant branches of the family” 
were authorised to take it away at once. When a Chinese 
audience is introduced to the yin and the yang principles, it 
begins to interest itself intensely, just as a Scotch congregation 
settles itself comfortably in the corners of the pews when the 
minister announces that he is going to expound the twelve 
subordinate points in his doctrine. Male is sunlight, female 
is Hades: clearly, therefore, the coffin belonged to the inferior 
world. Taking the view that men who would feed Great 
Britain’s élite with donkey-skins would certainly not scruple 
at shifting a Mongol coffin, I gave a broad hint to the municipal 
councillors that if the “ remotest branches of the family ” turned 
up with pick and shovel, and the coffin utterly disappeared on the 
first dismal wet night, no questions would be asked. That 
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very evening it blew hard, and the air was filled with sleet. 
I started up several times in a sort of feverish nightmare, 
Kublai Khan, with fiery eyes, armed with a tail and a pitchfork, 
standing frequently before my heated imagination, the wind 
being mingled with the cries of the Chinese mob attacking the 
consulate. 

I went for an early walk to cool my brain. The coffin had 
disappeared. The dealers in donkey-skins had taken four 
municipal policemen with them, dug a hole in the next field, 
carefully transferred the coffin, smoothed both places over, and 
slunk away. Nothing happened. 

One day at Canton a Hindoo brought a claim against a Chinese 
village. He had been cheated out of the price of some Bombay 
cloth. At first a correspondence passed with the magistrate ; then 
with the prefect ; finally with the viceroy. All these indignantly 
repudiated the whole business. But the Hindoo produced his 
books, and was very positive; clearly it would not do to allow 
“British rights” to be trampled upon in this way. Strong 
language was used on both sides. At last it was agreed that the 
viceroy should appoint an old wag of a Manchu, a friend of mine, 
and the consul should appoint me to hold a solemn joint trial. 
The venue was transferred to the Tartar general’s yamén, in 
which I lived (the old consulate), and the most elaborate 
precautions were taken to arrive at the truth. Not only the 
services of the consular constable, but also those of the municipal 
constable, were called in to keep each witness far out of the 
hearing of the others. It is beneath the dignity of a Manchu 
to talk Cantonese, so, although the Manchu spoke Cantonese, 
I did all the cross-questioning myself, speaking English to the 
Hindoo, and Pekingese to the Manchu. 

I adopted the Socratic system. ‘ Was he riding a white ass or 
a black ass?” “A black ass, your honour.” ‘Then, to the next 
witness: “Did he walk or go in a boat?” “In a boat, your 
honour.” In short, every single Chinese witness committed 
perjury in every detail, and it was only by dismissing from the 
mind all prejudice, and making allowance for the tortuosity of 
Chinese thought, that it was possible to follow the thread of the 
narrative and go on with the case. The Hindoo was triumphant ; 
the case was clear: his goods had been divided, and the village 
had conspired to defraud him and swear his honour away. The 
trial lasted six hours; we had our “tiffin” on the bench, so 


as to prevent the undue inter-communication of parties and 
witnesses, 


Just at the very last, when the Manchu deputy was arranging 
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with me in Pekingese how to “cave in” and save the viceroy’s 
face, my eye caught that of a good-looking woman; it was the 
Hindoo’s Chinese wife. I ordered her to step forward, kneel 
down, and tell all she knew. The Hindoo, in making up his 
story, had forgotten that his wife spoke no Pekingese and no 
English, and she was only there as a spectator, knowing very 
little of what had transpired in court. I forget what she said, 
but it was something like this: ‘My husband had a row with 
A-cum because A-cum wanted to keep the whole of a pig for 
himself. My husband never sold anything in that village; of 
that I am sure, because I remember his asking my brother to 
write an account for him at his dictation, the one produced in 
court, and I had to go and borrow A-cum’s stamp to affix to the 
accounts. A-cum is my cousin, etc. etc.” The Hindoo’s face 
assumed a greenish tint during this speech. The court roared 
with laughter, and broke up in disorder. However, we arranged 
a friendly report for the viceroy to the effect that “though the 
witnesses had clearly stated what was not true, on consideration 
of all the circumstances we considered that the Hindoo should 
be nonsuited.” 

During my residence in Sz Ch’wan province I was chiefly engaged 
in travelling from place to place, inspecting the trade capacities of 
the country. To the credit of the Chinese, servants and others, be 
it said that during my quarter of a century’s residence in that 
empire I was never robbed of a cent, or—what is the same to me—I 
was never aware of it. The single gigantic exception was at an inn 
near the great opium centre of Fu Chow, on the Upper Yangtsze. 
I had imagined I was alone in my cobweb-festooned stall, and 
stripped myself to enjoy a swab down. Just as I was looking round 
for my garments, I heard a giggling which seemed to come from 
the ceiling, and poking about with my stick, discovered far away in 
the distance a sort of galiery or loft in which sat the landlord’s wife, 
daughters, and female relations generally, enjoying the unwonted 
spectacle. 

The aspect of the males in this solitary country inn was so 
villainous that I decided to get out of the narrow bin assigned to me 
for sleeping quarters, and rig up a bed in the great hall, that is, in 
the totality of the inn minus the holes and corners round the sides, 
which were honoured with the name of “rooms.” I had an official 
robe of great magnificence, which I could put on at any moment in 
order to receive mandarins, even if there was nothing beneath it but 
a nightgown. This robe, which had acquired for me great celebrity 
in the province, consisted of my old dressing-gown entirely covered 
with black astrachan, the skin alone having cost me fifty-three 
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taels (then £12). In order to circumvent “the gentlemen of the 
roof ”—as the Chinese call thieves—I so arranged this that it lay 
under me, coiled round my portmanteau of valuables, and formed 
both a pillow and a mattress, 

I rarely carried any weapon beyond a Malacca cane, and this I 
placed at my side. Being very tired, I was fast asleep as soon 
as my head touched the pillow. Then I dreamt of murder and 
assassination, and, waking up, made a sleepy lunge into space with 
the cane. Some one was hit, and shouted, “Ai-yah!” but I 
immediately fell asleep again. 

Once more the blue devils came, and this time I felt my head 
and feet cold and dangling over the table, whilst I myself seemed 
to be floating in the air. I shouted “ Boy!” and called for a light. 
My robe had gone, and I found I was poised on one table instead of 
lying on two. The thief had crept under the tables and walked off 
with me. Day was just beginning to dawn. The landlord, of course, 
denied all knowledge of the robbery. I ordered him to bring me 
paper and brush, and wrote to the magistrate: “Chinese law 
provides that innkeepers are responsible for things stolen in their 
hotels. I have been robbed of my gown, which cost me taels 
fifty-three, and this whilst under the escort of your police. Unless 
I find this sum when I reach Chungking, it will go hard with 
you.” 

It took me two more days to get home, and when I did, I found 
a letter from the ‘aotai saying: “I have received this packet of 
taels fifty-three for you from the magistrate of Fu Chow.” I was 
quite satisfied, for it was getting too warm for the robe; but my 
boy said sadly: “ You have been sold! The cost of carriage from 
Shanghai would be taels five at least. The magistrate has made a 
profit of five taels !” 

One winter’s day at Chemulpho, in Corea, I was sitting in the 
“Royal Oak,” whilst Dr. Tanaka was prescribing a diet of raw eggs 
for my quinsy, and kerosene oil baths for my sciatica and lumbago. 
The “ Royal Oak” was an old “pub.,” which had been brought 
bodily from Nagasaki, stuck on the top of a hill, and turned into a 
consulate. As the Russian Minister remarked, when he did 
me the honour to tiffin with me: “There isn’t a single straight 
line in it, inside or out.” Just as the Japanese boy was offering 
me my first doses of raw egg and kerosene, the Chinese boy and 
the Corean ostler ran in to shout “murder.” From my hill I could 
command the Chinese and Japanese settlements to the left, and the 
British gunboat to the right, so that with a telescope I knew, 
despite the quinsy and the sciatica, what every man was about all 
day long. A glance up the street revealed a drill-master and sixty 
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or eighty Chinese “labourers” in military array, armed a la 
Falstaff’s company, evidently preparing for some great event. 
They certainly looked “a pitiful set of rascals.” Five Chinese 
ironclads and one Japanese frigate lay in the offing, but the more 
handy little British gunboat was just under my nose. Dr. Tanaka 
being a Japanese, I advised him to stay where he was unless he 
wished to be skinned alive. Then the commissioner of customs 
(an Englishman) came rushing in in a breathless state: “ We have 
just escaped with our lives; Mr X. (an American) has been nearly 
killed ; the Chinese are going to take the customs.” 

The customs next door, at the foot of my hill, had already once 
been burnt down by an incendiary, but I had no authority to 
interfere in a Corean-Chinese row; nor had the navy. Neither 
the Chinese nor the Japanese had power to land troops without 
the consent of the other. In fact, there were we all, like a lot of 
idiots, with our hands tied by “rules.” The commissioner implored 
assistance. It was a question of minutes, even seconds. I said to 
him, “Here you are; go off with this yourself.” The note 
scribbled on an open piece of paper, addressed to no one in 
particular, ran: “ Please send ten men fully armed and equipped 
for the protection of the consulate: official request to follow.” 

The commissioner made record time down the hill, seized a 
sampan, and in three minutes at the outside ten marines with 
blankets, knapsacks, rifles, etc., complete, were winding their way 
pensively and silently up the consular hill; no excitement what- 
ever. As they wound round into and out of view they looked as 
they passed and repassed more like a hundred. The Chinese 
“army” made tracks at once, and all danger was instantaneously 
over. Captain T’ang (killed at the battle of the Yalu) and the 
Chinese consul implored me to send the men back so as to save 
“Chinese face,” but I (knowing he durst not land a man) said 
that, unless he landed marines of his own to preserve order in the 
Chinese settlement, I would do it myself. The Japanese consul 
sent round to inquire if it was true that I had two thousand men 
stowed away in the consular hill. However, Dr. Tanaka was 
allowed to go now, and was bursting with mirthful eagerness to 
explain to the consul the whole joke. 

Meanwhile, the British captain, who had been out shooting, 
arrived to take his usual afternoon cocktail with me, and was 
rather amused to find a lieutenant, and ten of his men, the latter 
feasting, armed to the teeth, on chickens, beer, and other luxuries 
in my private office round a roaring fire, Old Daiboots, the jolly 
Japanese Brobdingnagian innkeeper, having volunteered to person- 
ally provide a glorious feast for the marines. 
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At 11 p.m. two ambassadors arrived from Seoul, the capital, to 
beg me, in the king’s name, not to march the British army upon 
the metropolis. The king was most anxious that the men should 
re-embark that night, the Chinese resident having already been at 
him. There seemed to be an impression that one great battle had 
already been fought, and that I was at the head of my victorious 
troops marching to Seoul. I was determined, however, to read a 
good lesson whilst I was about it, so I said: “I don’t care two 
straws about the rights of suzerain and vassal; the Chinese 
consul has made a fool of himself, and the men shall remain till 
to-morrow so that I may see how things look by daylight.” At 
break of day the lieutenant and his men marched down the 
hill again, it being important to conceal the paucity of their 
numbers ; but people gave the consular hill a wide berth for some 
time after that, and to this day I believe it is reported to be 
hollow. 

On my second visit to Pagoda Anchorage, Admiral Lang turned 
up with the effective Chinese navy. I had already met him twelve 
years earlier at the same place, when we were both juniors. It 
was part of the very fleet I had visited at Chemulpho when I 
received a salute of eighty-one guns, each of the nine craft, in 
defiance of regulation, firing off nine, the last nine being Gatlings 
or Hotchkisses. I had also met Admiral Ting there. Admiral 
Ting and Admiral Lang were regarded as one single and in- 
divisible admiral, Admiral Ting to play dominoes with the 
quartermasters, and Admiral Lang to work the squadron. 

The old uniform was trotted out, but I had acquired a “ girth” 
during these twenty years, and it would not go on. It was out of 
the question to visit a British admiral in the scratch rig I used 
‘ for the Chinese. I had just arrived from England, and had 
brought a chimney-pot hat with me, so I resolved to go in Hyde 
Park attire. No tall hat or frock coat had ever been seen there 
before. So away we went. When I presented myself and my 
smart gig at the first big ironclad, the Chinese lieutenant, who 
wore a nondescript uniform of black plush, and carried a telescope 
under his arm (with which doubtless he had been examining the 
tall hat), shouted over the side: “'That’s the admiral’s ship.” So 
off we went again in the direction indicated. The second Chinese 
lieutenant, eyeing me with suspicion, asked which admiral I 
wished to see. I said: “ Either, or both.” He rejoined: “ Well, 
neither is on board. May I ask who you are?” This was rather 
rough, with the British consular gig under his nose. He then said: 
“What is your rank? I want to fire youasalute.” Of course 
(remembering the eighty-one guns, I was in earnest, especially as 
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Admiral Lang was away) I protested. But he insisted, so back I 
went, telling Jack, the head boatman, to stop rowing when we 
should be well off, and to keep out of the line of the guns, lest 
they should be loaded. After a sheepish period of inaction, we 
crawled ignominiously home, no salute having been fired at all. 

The next day (Sunday) I went privately with Captain Pocock 
(the brave man who was murdered by pirates shortly after) to see 
Admiral Lang, and told him the story asa joke. My rig for this 
Sunday outing was a red Scotch bonnet, an old tweed suit, and a 
Chinese sampan. I never dreamt Admiral Lang would take it 
seriously ; but he did, and despite the fact that it was Sunday, 
that there was no British flag up, that we were in a Chinese 
sampan, and that my garb was most unconsular, he insisted on 
the foolish lieutenants’ making up the debt of seven guns owing 
from yesterday ; so I got my salute after all. 

A few days after that Admiral Ting, who was a jovial brave 
man, despite his ignorance, came to see me in state. Poor fellow! 
He died like a man four years later. As for Captain T’ang, who 
perished bravely with his ship, there could not be a more honour- 
able character. When in Chemulpho he used to write me an 
English letter daily, which I corrected for him. Most of the 
lieutenants, however, wore Chinese “side:” it was not the fault 
of the admirals, nor even of the captains, that they cut such a 
poor show with the Japanese. 

Not very long after the stirring events above narrated, my boy 
suddenly announced: “I have received an offer of marriage.” 
The boy in question, it must be explained, was a big portly man 
of fifty, whose official career had commenced in 1860, when he 
assisted in dragging the British guns up to Peking. He was 
then promoted to the rank of horse-boy, coolie, boy, and cook; 
but, as the Chinese proverb runs: “ A man never admits he is a 
cook; a woman never admits she is twenty-nine:” he usually 
gave out that he was “ manager of the household.” At Kewkiang 
the taotai offered to make him a colonel. I said: “I thought you 
were married.” He said: “My wife died last year; she was a 
lunatic; my parents took advantage of my being the fool of the 
family to consent to the marriage.” I said: “Well, I’m not 
going to allow you to throw your old mother over; half your 
wages will have to go to her as usual.” He said: “Oh, yes! 
my mother has looked after my wife these twenty years. She 
is now getting old, and I intend to send her a coffin soon. My 
wife won’t cost anything.” ‘ Well, what do you want my consent 
for? It’s no business of mine.” “I want to know if you will 
let her live with me, and go wherever you go.” “Is your mother 
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arranging it all at Peking?” ‘No, the woman is here; she is 
the widow of a naval mandarin who was killed during the French 
bombardment. She speaks Swatow, and lives with her relations 
in a corner of the greengrocer’s shop, where I go to buy your 
potatoes and cabbages every day. She is supposed to be mourning 
for her husband, and has always refused to be sold as a concubine. 
She has noticed that I am a good-looking man, with a fine 
position, and has sent go-betweens.” ‘How much does she cost, 
and what are her feet like?” “She says she requires no body 
money, and though her feet are squeezed, they are not past 
letting out.” (Some women hedge with their feet, so that they 
can be either utterly destroyed, or “let out again,” according as 
it is their fate to become wives or concubines.) 

In short, the boy wished to “forswear sack and live cleanly.” 
His chief if not only defect during the previous ten years had 
been that he always wanted two or three hours’ leave in the 
afternoon. At Wénchow I found he used to spend his time at the 
nunneries; in Corea at the Japanese baths; and I at once saw 
the advantage of keeping him chained to the house. “ What will 
be the total cost of the whole business?” ‘She has only the 
clothes on her back at present. A first-class confarreatio marriage, 
including her trousseau, red-chair, music feasts for the gentry, 
etc., will cost seventeen dollars. I have served you now nearly 
twenty years, and I was thinking you might give me seventeen 
dollars” (at the then rate of exchange three guineas). I said: 
“Well, I won’t have small feet stumping about my premises; if 
you let her feet out it is a bargain.” 

It was duly arranged that the marriage should take place in a 
fortnight ; but almost that very day I was ordered off to a post a 
thousand miles away, and had to leave in a week. “ What am I 
to do?” asked the boy. “Do what you like. If you stay with 
me, everything will have to go on as though your wife did not 
exist. You said she would not cost anything and would be no 
bother. It must be distinctly understood that she is not to 
cross my path in any way.” The poor boy looked rather dis- 
consolate, but he knew by experience that business was meant. 
The next day he came in with a gleeful countenance and said: 
“Tt’s all right ; the marriage comes off to-morrow.” 

I don’t know how he managed it, but the next night when I was 
sitting at dinner the door suddenly opened, and he burst in with 
his best clothes on. “ Here she is.” A very well-dressed comely 
woman of about thirty was shoved forward, and flung herself at 
my feet, knocking her head on the ground; her feet were already 
“let out,” and she could walk quite easily. 
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She turned out a great success, but the honeymoon was very 
short, for her husband had to come with me five hundred miles 
north, before we started on our journey a thousand miles south, 
and the Swatow guild took charge of her, shipped her off, and 
kept her safe in a native inn at Hongkong until our arrival a 
month later. After that she went with the boy to Burma, and 
behaved with such dignity that the lady missionaries in Bhamo 
used to go and sit with her. She was allowed a salary of two 
shillings a month for darning stockings, and entirely reformed 
the boy’s character, so far as domesticity goes. 

One day at Bhamo the boy announced: “Now that I have 
gained distinction in life, I have resolved to present a coffin to 
my mother.” “Where is the money to come from?” “ My 
savings.” “I thought you said you never squeezed.” “No, I 
don’t ; but my wife manages so well that I have managed to 
scrape ten rupees together.” “How much does a coffin cost, and 
how do I know but what those rascally brothers of yours will not 
steal the money?” “A good coffin at Peking costs thirty dollars. 
I have eleven dollars due from you at the end of this month, you 
can advance next month’s pay, and perhaps throw in the odd 
dollars to make up.” This was rather a curious way of “saving” 
thirty dollars, especially as five dollars out of each eleven already 
belonged to his mother. However, the filial piety was there, at 
least in the germ, and: thirty dollars were duly sent to the Legation 
at Peking. His mother was instructed to call in person for the 
money, and precautions were taken that it should really be spent 
on a coffin. 

When I found a year or two later that it was unwise for me to 
go back to a damp country,'I sent out a considerable sum of money 
to enable the boy and his wife to go from Hainan to Peking and 
live there in comfort. According to the latest news the old lady is 
still on the right side of her coffin, but the “ fortune” has already 
been dissipated. Like the Pacific Ocean islanders with their “ box 
of trade,” when a Chinese boy (especially such a simpleton as 
mine) gets home, his needy relatives at once proceed to dévaliser 
him of all he possesses. 











Bradley's Black Dye. 


Ir belonged to the Dehydro-thio-toluidine compounds, and 
chemists wrote it Co.» Hi, (NS); NH2, but it was sold to the public 
as Bradley’s Patent Black Dye. It stood boiling in soap or soda; 
sulphur fumes did not affect it, nor yet did chlorine; it was fast 
against sun, moon, and star light, and sea-water hurt it not. It 
was a huge success, and Bradley made a fortune out of it. 

Now Bradley was not a chemist, only a blatantly successful 
business man, and it was a matter of wonder to some how he came 
by the dye, for he knew nothing about the Dehydro-thio-toluidine 
compounds save as they appeared on invoice forms. The facts of 


the case are interesting, and are only known to two persons, the 
one the King of a certain island in the Pacific, the other a little 
wizened man, once an Oxford Professor, who is for ever mutterin 
“ Bradley’s Patent Black—five-pound tin—ten-pound tin—gross, 
tare and net—a penny per pound less in hundredweight kegs, 
with reduction for a contract—Bradley’s Black—warranted fast ” ; 
and trying to write it down in Greek iambics. 


It was early morning on the coral island. The breeze was still 
cool, bringing with it the faint clash of the surf breaking on the 
barrier reef a mile or more outside. It scarcely rippled the placid 
water of the lagoon as it passed, gently swayed the palms and 
plantains, and then rustled itself away in the thickly wooded 
depths beyond. 

The ship had sunk in the deep lagoon after she had driven 
bodily over the jagged riving crest of the reef, and all that was 
left of her and her cargo was now cast up on the blinding white 
coral beach—a few odd spars and a couple of men. Worn out by 
the horrors of the night, it was long before the latter stirred, and 
the sun was high in the heavens before the thickset red-faced 
man in the striped pyjamas opened his eyes, and, after much 
blinking and groaning, sat up and looked dazedly around. 
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It icok him some little time to grasp the situation—even his 
own identity seemed obscure—but when at last the memory of the 
previous night came, and with it the full sense of his present 
helplessness, an oath burst from him. Then he caught sight of a 
little black-coated man who lay curled up under the palms some 
twenty yards away, and as he did so a contemptuous sneer passed 
across his face. 

He staggered to his feet, crossed over and ungently kicked his 
companion in misfortune, who in his turn groaned, blinked, sat 
up and stared. 

The little man was the first to speak. He ceased rubbing his 
legs, felt carefully on the bridge of his nose, still more carefully 
in his pockets, and then looked around him on the sand. 

“T’m afraid my glasses are lost,” he said gravely. 

The red-faced man laughed derisively. ‘To say nothing of the 
ship,” he sneered, “and our chances of seeing England again.” 

His voice seemed to jar on the other, for although it was warm 
he shivered. 

“At any rate we still have our lives left,” he said gently. 
“We mustn’t forget that.” 

His companion looked pityingly at him; then his eye rested 
beyond. 

“And what’s more we've got company,” he said. “There's a 
blooming native, and a big swell too.” 

The little man turned round and stared at the individual 
referred to. He was leaning against the trunk of a cocoanut 
palm, a tall, swarthy man, with piercing eyes and a coal black 
beard. He wore white drill trousers and shirt and a rough 
cabbage-tree hat. He leant there with folded arms, looking at the 
two on the beach,‘and remained immovable when the red-faced 
man blustered up to him with, “I say, you nigger, what the e 

He suddenly stopped short, much to his companion’s surprise, 
for he was a man of exceeding volubility, with a great vocabulary 
of ready abuse. He stopped short, turned round and came back 
a shade paler than before, muttering something incoherent. 
When the little man looked again at the tree he found the dark 
individual had gone. 

The red-faced man sat down on a rotting trunk and stared out 
to sea. 

“Tt’s Leeming. I'd take my oath on it,” he said at length. 

“TI beg your pardon. What did you say?” asked the other. 

Before his companion could reply there was a sudden rush of 
dark forms from the undergrowth around, and the two men were 
lying on their backs on the sand with half a dozen oily brown 
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natives athwart each of them. Resistance was futile, and in a 
couple of minutes both were walking in the midst of their captors, 
their pace encouraged by the judicious application of spear 
points. 

A quarter of an hour’s march through an avenue of cocoa palms, 
to the lee side of the island, brought them to a large clearing 
extending down to the beach, thickly studded with grass-thatched 
huts or sheds supported by the trunks of cocoanut palms, from the 
purlieus of which straight-limbed, head-shaven children, wrinkled 
hags, and comely honey-brown women in girdles of bright-coloured 
tappa cloth stared and gabbled as the captives passed. They were 
halted before one of the smaller huts and with scant ceremony 
were pushed inside. The mat door was let down, and in this 
dark, bare, evil-smelling hole the two men, their bones aching 
with exposure and hard knocks, were left to speculate miserably 
on their possible fate. 

After a weary wait of an hour or more their guards again 
appeared and compelled attendance. A dense crowd of natives 
had gathered outside, and through them the prisoners were 
hustled to the Speak-house, which stood at one side of an open 
square in the middle of the cluster of huts. Its high-pitched 
roof was supported by palm trunks, and now that the mats which 
formed its walls by night were removed, it stood open to the gaze 
of the multitude. There was a raised platform on which the 
prisoners were forced. Their guards fell back; and they stood 
confronting one who was evidently the King or Chief. 

He was the swarthy, black-bearded man whom they had seen 
on the beach. The red-faced man’s jaw dropped, and again an 
oath fell from his lips. 

For a space the King rested his eyes gravely on them. Then 
he spoke, addressing the crowd around, from time to time pointing 
to the captives. They were soft liquid words he uttered, but the 
first sound of them fell upon the red-faced man like molten lead, 
while his companion leaned eagerly forward, for at home he had 
studied the Polynesian tongues, and he hoped to understand what 
was said. He was disappointed, for although he thought he 
recognised a few words, he was not quite sure about them, and he 
could not follow the context. Such is often the case with men 
who learn from books. 

Yet it was possible to interpret a little of their meaning from 
the expressive gestures of each speaker ; and the Professor gathered 
that the King was now asking what should be done with them. 

A hum of approval and expectancy greeted his short speech ; 
then dead silence fell as a young man mounted the platform. He 
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was evidently not a practised orator, indeed he seemed to lack 
the native fluency of a South Sea Islander, but this gave the 
Professor a better chance of following him, and to his great 
delight he was able to understand connected words here and 
there. 

“ What does the beggar say ?” growled the red-faced man. 

“As far as I can gather,” replied the other, “he is urging 
that we should be sacrificed to their gods. They want rain or 
something.” 

“ Curse their tomfoolery! Tell them we’re English, and that a 
gunboat will wipe em out if they touch us.” 

“TI don’t know enough of the language to say that,” replied 
the little man. “ But listen.” 

The last speaker had left the platform amidst a general out- 
burst of approval from the crowd, and his place was at once taken 
by another and an older man. 

He spoke rapidly, and the Professor tried in vain to follow him. 
It was evident that his words made a deep impression on his 
hearers ; but the King’s face darkened as he spoke, and from the 
restless movement of his hands it was apparent he had no 
sympathy with what was said. As the speaker proceeded the 
excitement of the crowd increased visibly. They showed their 
teeth with savage hatred ; there was a cruel gleam in their eyes; 
and the glances that were thrown on the two captives were 
enough to unnerve them. The speaker grew wildly declamatory, 
and as he ended, produced a two-pronged wooden fork from his 
waist, which he held aloft amidst the shouts and yells of the 
crowd, 

“‘What’s he mean by that?” asked the red-faced man uneasily. 

The Professor was deathly pale. 

“ He suggests they should eat us,” he said hoarsely. 

“Good God! It can’t be, man,” gasped the other. 

“They only use that fork for bukalo—human flesh. Didn’t you 
hear the word?” 

The red face changed to pea-soup green, and its owner made no 
reply. 

Two or three would-be orators darted forward as the last man 
stood down, but the King waved them back with an impatient 
gesture and himself again spoke. His opening words were 
greeted with absolute silence, and it might be gathered from 
the looks of his hearers that they were not acceptable to them. 
As he continued, however, a change took place, and broad grins 
spread through the crowd, and with all the fickleness of a civil- 
ised mob they ended by cheering him. 
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“ What does he say ?” again inquired the red-faced man. 

The Professor shook his head. “I can’t make it out. He 
doesn’t want us eaten at any rate.” 

The King’s last words were received with loud acclamations of 
approval, but to one man at any rate they were far from pleasing, 
for now the previous speaker flung himself upon the platform and 
with angry voice again harangued the crowd; and at last, carried 
away by the blind fury of his feelings, he pointed a contemptuous 
finger at his Chief. 

There was a slight contraction of the King’s eyebrows as 
he rose, and a breathless silence overspread the crowd. For an 
instant the last speaker stood there defiant; in another, bright 
metal gleamed in the King’s hands. There was a flash, the sharp 
crack of a revolver, and the man fell dead, shot through his brain. 

A quiver ran through the crowd. It was the psychological 
moment in which the man who ruled could have been deposed, or 
have been laid beside his victim, unmourned. The moment passed ; 
the submissive crowd silently dispersed. The King knew his 
people and his power. 

The Professor stood petrified by the cold-blooded horror of the 
thing, but it only moved his companion to feverish fears for his 
own safety. 

“Leeming,” he cried, “ for God’s sake let bygones be bygones. 
[ve suffered hell enough already.” 

The King looked fixedly at him as he spoke, but by no sign 
betrayed that he understood his words, and at a nod from him 
the guards closed round the prisoners and led them roughly back 
to their shed. 

There they passed the remainder of the day, worn out and 
unnerved by the events of the preceding twelve hours. Towards 
nightfall water and food—pooi, bananas and bread-fruit—were 
brought in. 

“Come, this is better, Mr. Bradley,” said the Professor cheer- 
fully. ‘They don’t intend us to starve at any rate.” 

“ Not likely, if they mean to eat us,” said the other sullenly. 

“That won’t prevent my taking advantage of their hospitality,” 
said the Professor as he drank long and deeply; but despite the 
good face he assumed, his thoughts wandered longingly to the 
high table at Oriel, where he would have been that night had not 
the flora and fauna of Polynesia tempted him to travel. 

Mr. Bradley was both thirsty and hungry, and his natural 
instincts would in any case have prevented him from allowing 
his companion more than his approximate share of the food, so he 
ate and drank unsparingly. 


s 2 
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“You heard me call that chap Leeming?” he said, when he was 
munching the last banana. 

“Yes, I heard you ; but he didn’t reply. . Don’t you think you 
are mistaken ?” 

“Not I. You can see he isn’t a native by the size of his beard. 
His skin is a bit darker than when I knew him, but I’d pick him 
out of a crowd any day by those eyes of his. That man is James 
Leeming, F.C.S., and be damned to him!” 

“T think I may take it you didn’t last part from him in a very 
friendly way ?” 

Bradley laughed. “You may. He’s no friend of mine. He’s 
one of the other sort—a blasted slinking enemy with an odd score 
or two to wipe out—and that’s the truth of it and the worst of 
it, man.” 

“Tm sorry to hear it, Mr. Bradley. It may make things 
awkward for us.” 

“ Devilish awkward, I’m afraid.” 

“Were you—er—in the wrong ?” inquired the little man after 
& pause. 

“ You can judge for yourself, Professor,” said the other. “I don’t 
mind telling you the yarn. It may comfort you to know what you 
are going to suffer for. Did you ever hear of Bradley’s Black?” 

“T can’t say that I have.” 

“That’s where education comes in,” sneered Bradley. “ Why, 
that coat of yours you seem so fond of is dyed with it. That 
black effected a revolution in the dyeing trade, I can tell you, 
and it knocked the stuffing out of the niggers in Jamaica and 
Honduras. West Indian logwood exports sank fifty per cent., 
and that fifty was supplanted by Bradley’s Black. Leeming 
invented it.” 

“Really! Then why is it called Bradley’s?” 

“ That’s the beauty of it, man. Ten years ago Leeming came 
to me with a new dye he’d invented. He asked my opinion as to 
its market value, and suggested we should go halves in the profits, 
if it would pay to make. I was pretty well stumped at the time, 
and couldn’t afford to go halves with anybody, so I paid his 
expenses while he licked the colour into shape, and then I worked 
it on my own account.” 

“ J—TI don’t think I quite understand,” said the Professor. 

“That's what Leeming said when I told him to git,” laughed 
Bradley. “I had to say it several times before he seemed to 
understand it right.” 

“ And then?” 

“Oh, he went quietly enough at the finish. Said something 
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about his turn coming some day. I didn’t think it would at the 
time, but by heaven it has.” 

“‘ And how did he come to be ruler here ?” asked the Professor. 

“Goodness only knows. I heard he went to Australia, and 
suppose he was wrecked on this island. No doubt his shooting- 
iron helped him to make headway among the natives. At any rate, 
here he is, curse him!” 

“TI can imagine you did not like meeting him to-day, Mr. 
Bradley,” said the Professor as he took off his coat and looked at 
it critically. ‘I think you said this is dyed with his black.” 

“T did,” answered Bradley. “ You didn’t buy that garment this 
year nor last, judging by the cut of it, and it hasn’t turned a 
shade. There’s only one black on the market that would stand 
that much, and ‘ Bradley’s’ is the name of it. What did you do 
that for?” he continued as the Professor flung the coat away from 
him. “TI find it getting chilly.” 

“So do I,” said the little man ; “ but I don’t think I could wear 
that any more.” 

Bradley shrugged his shoulders and picked up the garment for 
extra warmth for himself. The Professor tried to get what heat 
he could out of a couple of leaf mats; and with wooden logs for 
pillows, and the attentions of many mosquitoes, the two men 
passed a particularly uncomfortable night. 

Towards morning they fell into uneasy slumbers, from which 
they were only awakened by the monotonous clamour of drum 
and trumpet, of Jalis and conch shells. After an hour or more of 
this distracting symphony, the door was thrust aside, the guard 
appeared, and they were led into the glare of the coral beach. 
This time they were marched to the open space in front of the 
Speak-house, round which was ranged a dense crowd of expectant 
natives. 

The prisoners’ fears of a cannibalistic orgie were somewhat 
allayed by the good-humour visible on all faces and by the 
laughter that greeted their approach. The King was sitting on a 
mat under the eaves of his house, and around him were grouped 
stalwart warriors armed with spears and clubs, wearing kilts of 
dyed pandanus leaves—yellow, red, or black. Most of the crowd 
wore wreaths of scarlet hibiscus, and their red hair was ornamented 
with many-hued flowers, or done up in folds of white or blue tappa 
cloth, if was evidently a gala day, and the unceasing beat of the 
lalis and the trumpet-hum of the conch shells added to the 
festive nature of the scene. 

They were halted some yards in front of the King, and at 
a signal from him the din ceased, and silence overspread the 
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crowd. Then he made a short speech; his words were greeted 
with approving cries, and a general outburst of laughter followed. 

“It's a wedding,” said the Professor, with a puzzled look, in 
answer to his companion’s inquiry. 

“A wedding?” echoed Bradley. “What the deuce have we to 
do with it ?” 

Now from behind another procession advanced. Four guards, 
having in their midst a hideous piece of humanity—a wrinkled, 
black, deformed, frizzly-haired hag, her skin daubed with paint 
and grease, incongruously adorned with wreaths of the brightest 
flowers. 

Her appearance was the signal for a general outburst of 
derisive yells. 

The two knots of prisoners stood facing each other. Then, ata 
word from the King, Bradley and the hag were haled forward, 
and a fat native, draped in a long white tappa gown, his head 
coloured blue—a ghastly travesty of an English clergyman it 
seemed to the Professor—advanced and addressed them. 

Bradley’s red-rimmed ferret eyes were almost starting out of 
their sockets when at last the woman’s hand was placed in his, 
and she stood smiling hideously at him. He retreated a few paces 
with involuntary disgust, but the female followed him, caught 
hold of his wrists with her claw-like hands, and thrust her greasy 
wrinkled face close to his with a loathsome ogle. This was too 
much for the unhappy man. With a visible shudder he drew 
back and flung her off. 

The Professor had edged nearer to see what was befalling his 
unhappy companion, and Bradley, catching sight of him, in- 
stinctively made a dash towards him. This turn of events seemed 
to add to the satisfaction of the crowd, and they screamed with 
delight as the woman made for her quarry, now screened by the 
Professor. It was as much as the latter could do to withstand 
the onslaught, and he might have fared badly had not the guard 
interfered. They drew the Professor out of the fray, bound 
Bradley’s hands tightly, and handed the ends of the thong to the 
evilly grinning hag. Amidst vociferous yells, the trumpeting of 
the conches and the beating of the Jalis, she led him off the 
ground. 

The Professor was speechless with the ignominy and surprise 
of it all, and he was scarcely conscious of being led back to the 
hut. He passed the time alone, abundantly supplied with food 
and drink. When night fell, a rude oil-lamp was fixed in the hut, 
and, despite the events of the day, this consideration on the part of 
his captors helped him to fall into a profound sleep. 
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But it had not lasted many hours before it was rudely inter- 
rupted. There was the sound of many feet and the cries of many 
voices; then the door was brushed aside, and Bradley, bleeding 
and breathless, was flung in. He fell heavily to the ground, and 
there lay groaning. The Professor stared at him in dismay, and 
then hastened to give him what assistance he could. His clothes 
were torn to rags, but it was evident he was not seriously hurt, 
although the blood was flowing freely from nasty scratches and 
cuts on face and body. He eagerly took the proffered water and 
food. 

“What have they done to you?” inquired the Professor, 
when Bradley: was at length sitting up and staring dismally 
around. 

“Done! They married me to a fiend of darkness, and this is 
the result.” 

“What happened after you left?” inquired the other. 

“What didn’t happen!” snorted Bradley. “Just fancy, man, 
being dragged by a rope for a couple of miles by a black she-devil 
like her. It’s enough to make the blood steam out of your 
veins. She lugged me up a dry watercourse as if I were a tame 
monkey, and when I yelled when the prickly shrubs and brambles 
cut, she only screeched with delight. Her own skin would turn 
a scythe. Gor!” and Mr. Bradley buried his face in a mother-of- 
pearl bowl of water. 

“At last we reached her shanty,” he continued. “It was 
pretty dark inside, and I tripped up as I went in and fell on the 
floor, much to the old hag’s delight. She patted me on the head 
and seemed to suggest I should stay where I was; so I sat there 
on the dirty mud floor, and gathered my senses together. Id 
been in tight corners before, and I wasn’t going to be bested by a 
blooming old nigger hag not fit to wipe your boots on. 

“She spent half an hour or more in making some sort of a yam 
stew, and it was enough to make you ill to watch her. Then she 
sat down by my side with the bowl of it between us. She stuck 
her paw into the mess, fished up some of the dainty morsels 
and handed them tome. Pah! I never tasted soaped oil, but I 
fancy that was something like it”; and again Mr. Bradley paused 
at his recollections. 

“Well, what then?” said the Professor. 

“I was a bit awkward with my hands on purpose, so she 
loosened them a bit, and I ate as much as nature would let 
me. We finished the lot between us anyway, and then she 
shoved the bowl away with a grunt, and sidled up to me. She 
started honey-mooning pretty slick, laying her head against my 
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shoulder, and streaking her greasy hands up and down my face. 
If I hadn’t thought my life depended on it you may bet your 
bottom dollar she wouldn’t have done it twice. As it was, I tried 
my best to reciprocate, and got another inch or two loose for my 
hands. She was in high feather, that old party, and was down- 
right pleased with my attentions. Then she got on her feet and 
tinkered up her feathers and wreaths and gewgaws, and simpered 
and carried on like the giddy young thing she was, and all the 
while I was freeing my hands and edging up to a wooden pillow 
that lay on the floor. She was busy arranging some mats, with 
her back towards me, when I got one blow in, and she fell like 
a log. 

“It didn’t take long to get my hands loose then, and at last I 
was free; but how to get clear of the devils below I didn’t know. 
I dared not stay there for fear of visitors, and yet I didn’t know 
which way to turn for safety; and for anything I knew the hut 
might be watched. I waited till it was night, and then I started. 
There was moon enough at first, and I struck out towards the 
other side of the island, but before long I lost myself in a wood. 
Lord, it was a place! Long straggling cords of brambles 
stretched across everywhere and cut you at every turn, and if 
some of these plants aren’t alive I’m a Dutchman. They clutched 
at me with their feelers, and they stung and prodded me till I'd 
to fight for my very life with them. Look at these,” and he held 
up his bleeding lacerated hands. 

“T shan’t forget that wood in a hurry,” he continued with a 
shudder. “Every step seemed to lead to worse. I got knee- 
deep in mud, and when I thought I was free again I trod on 
rotten trunks, and sunk in to find one of those cursed lianas 
throttling me. Then there were patches where the ground 
seemed to be covered with phosphorus, and it was like walking 
over damp spongy fire. And I started animals. I could feel 
"em squirming under me, and sometimes they bit; and birds flew 
by, screeching and flapping. I felt as if I were walking in a 
nightmare. Many a time I got stopped by an impassable mass of 
solid bush and had to go back; and at last, when I thought I 
was clear, and getting to the other side of the island, I walked 
straight into a native just outside the village. 

“TI managed to dodge him, but his yells brought half the 
village after me; they were beating the bush for two hours 
before they found me and dragged me here. Heaven only knows 
what they'll do with me now,” and Bradley threw himself on the 
straw in utter despair. 

“Tt was certainly a curious form of punishment to marry you 
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to the old witch of the place,” the Professor remarked. ‘TI don’t 
quite see why Leeming suggested it.” 

“But I do,” sneered Bradley. “There was a Mrs. Leeming.” 

“Well, what of that? Some men do marry,” said the other 
sententiously. 

“And sometimes their wives leave them. Mrs. Leeming 
did.” 

The Professor sat bolt upright, and stared at him in horror, 
for he could not fail to understand the meaning in his voice. 

“Merciful heavens! You don’t mean to say that you——?” 
he gasped. 

“T do,” said Bradley doggedly. ‘And now you know the full 
account Leeming has against me. You can bet I shall have to 
pay in full, with a certain amount of interest.” 

The Professor edged away to the wall. Not another word was 
spoken; and the remainder of that night was passed by Bradley 
groaning and tossing on the straw, and by the Professor staring 
blankly at the flickering light above him. 

In the early morning food was brought in, and with it a small 
tin box of unmistakable Western origin. Bradley stared sullenly, 
but the Professor opened it with curiosity. 

“This appears to be your property,” said he, after a casual 
inspection of the contents, pushing it towards Bradley. 

“It’s nothing of mine,” said Bradley. Then he glanced at the 
contents, and his face grew livid. 

“TI knew it! I knew it! It is Leeming!” he shrieked. 
“God help me!” 

It was a curious batch of papers to find ina japanned tin box 
on an uncivilised island in the Pacific. Most of them were 
gummed labels, about four inches square, on which was printed, 
“Bradley’s Patent Black Dye,” with a weight below. Others 
were contract notes, quotations, or instructions for dyeing; and 
all had reference to “ Bradley’s Black.” 

The Professor fingered them with idle curiosity, but Bradley 
they seemed to goad to the verge of madness. He took them up, 
tore them into fragments, scattered them on the floor, and ground 
them into the earth with his heel, giving vent the while to horrid 
imprecations. 

This incident seemed totally to unman him, and when the 
violence of his rage was exhausted, he lay motionless on the 
straw. 

It was nigh upon noon when the door was brushed aside and 
the King entered. 

Bradley sprang to his feet with an oath, and the two men stood 
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confronting each other. Bradley’s eyes fell before the steady 
look of the King, and he stood there a man ashamed. 

“Leeming,” he said at length, “ Leeming, have mercy! I make 
no defence. I behaved like a brute and a cur; but as you hope 
for mercy yourself, be merciful to-day.” 

But the King looked calmly at him, with never a change in 
his cold, stern face. 

“Leeming,” cried the wretched man, moved to desperation by 
the other’s silence, “have pity on me!” He dropped on his 
knees and held up his hands beseechingly. 

Still the King spoke not, nor moved a muscle of his face. 

“ All I have shall be yours; only let me go free. I will give 
you a letter that will place my whole fortune in your hands. It’s 
a big one, Leeming, and will buy you anything on earth. Take 
it, and only leave me life. Will not that be punishment 
enough ?” 

Still the King remained impassive. 

“For God’s sake speak!” cried Bradley, grovelling on the 
floor. “Don’t stand looking at mein that way. Leeming, I’m 
not fit to die. I dare not.” In his agony he clasped the feet 
of the man who stood. 

For a moment a look of terrible exultation flashed across the 
King’s face, and his eyes gleamed with cruel triumph; but it was 
only for a moment. He drew back quickly from the other’s 
touch, turned, and in silence left the hut. 

A few minutes afterwards the guard appeared and seized hold 
of Bradley. 

“Don’t let them take me!” he shrieked to the Professor. 
“Leeming will kill me! He’ll torture me! I saw it on his face! 
No, no, I won't go! Curse you, you black devils! Help! 
Help!” And shrieking and struggling he was torn from the 
post and carried from the hut. 

It was a day of feverish unrest for the Professor. He had 
never liked Bradley, and the revelations of the past twenty-four 
hours had filled him with detestation for him; yet the horror 
of his position in the hands of an implacable enemy, able and 
ready to wreak terrible vengeance for his wrongs, filled him with 
pity for his miserable companion and anxiety as to his fate. 

Of this he could learn nothing from his guards, and he was 
kept a strict prisoner to the hut. He heard the muffled beat 
of the drums and the blaring of the conches as Bradley was 
hurried away; he heard a single voice, that of the King, speak 
amidst a breathless silence. He heard his speech followed by 
fiendish yells that curdled the blood in his veins, He heard 
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Bradley’s cracked voice calling out in terrible agony, only to be 
drowned by the cries of a vengeful mob. Then all these hideous 
sounds died away in the distance. 

He seemed to be living in a nightmare of horrors, and some- 
times he pinched himself to make sure it was not a ghastly 
dream. Then he grew feverish with the unrest of it all, and the 
heat, and the mosquitoes. At last, from sheer weariness of body 
and mind, he fell asleep. 

The next morning he awoke with a breeze blowing refreshingly 
on his cheek. He looked around; food was at his side, the door 
was open, and through it the boom of the distant breakers was 
borne by the cool breath of the Trade. 

He rose, ate and drank, and then sallied forth, half expecting 
to be stopped by his guards; but to his surprise he was greeted 
smilingly by those natives he met, and no one questioned his 
right to do as he pleased. 

He walked out of the village on a beaten track until he felt 
tired. Then he sat down under the shade of a cocoa-palm and 
fell asleep. He slept long; the shadow of the leaves passed 
away and the sun shone straight down upon him. He awoke 
with a start, feeling curiously light-headed, and continued his 
walk. 

Far away out he came across something. It was swinging to 
and fro with the breeze, hanging by a rope from the branch of a 
tree. It was the naked body of a man with a gaping wound in 
his head, from which the blood ran down in coagulated streaks to 
the end of his clotted red beard. 

There were other wounds as well. 

The Professor came across it suddenly, and the horror of the 
thing struck his brain like a blow. His face writhed, and then 
settled into dull blankness. He went forward and fingered the 
carrion. 

Then with a shrill laugh he sat down mumbling “ Bradley’s 
Patent Black—five-pound tin—ten-pound tin—gross, tare and net 
—a penny per pound less in hundredweight kegs, with reduction 
for a contract—Bradley’s Black—warranted fast”; and pulling 
out his pocket-book, tried to write it down in Greek iambies. 

As he was writing, a shadow fell across him, and the King stood 
by. He was about to speak, when something in the Professor's 
appearance stopped him. He looked over his shoulder and 
listened to his babble. A great sadness came into his eyes. 

“Poor beggar!” he said, “I didn’t mean to hurt you as well.” 


Henry A. Herne. 





Christopher Smart. 
FELLOW OF PEMBROKE Hat, CAMBRIDGE. Born 1722, Diep 1770. 


In the history of literature it is not uncommon for a man to have 
two distinct and different reputations, one while he is alive and 
the other after his death, Adam Smith was known to his 
contemporaries as a philosopher, and the ‘Wealth of Nations’ 
was only a fragment of a projected great work on the ‘ Progress 
of Man.’ The example of Johnson is trite. Christopher Smart 
has had something of the same fortune. Those who know his 
name to-day think of him as the author of the ‘Song to David’; 
but during his life his reputation rested chiefly on a number of 
odes ‘On the Eternity of God’ and kindred topics, whose quality 
is sufficiently described by saying that some of them were 
University prize poems, and the rest might have been. These 
productions were at the time much admired, while the ‘Song to 
David’* was omitted from the first edition of Smart’s collected 
works, as bearing too evident traces of mental derangement. 
That verdict was soon reversed, but it expresses well enough the 
eighteenth century aspect of a truth, viz. that a man of that 
time could hardly write a religious poem to suit the readers of 
this, unless his mind had undergone a great exaltation of some 
kind. Smart, while he was sane, wrote religious poems which hit 
the taste of the day, and more particularly of the judges for the 
Seaton prize poem at the University of Cambridge; while he was 
mad, or after he had been mad, he wrote a religious poem which 
those who know it now find admirable. Nowadays a poet will do 
well to hold fast to whatever share of sanity the gods may have 
granted him; but perhaps in the time of Pope and Gray and 


* Published 1753. The first reprint, 1819, has now become rare, while 
the original edition is almost extinct. A second reprint has lately been 
published by Mr. Stott. 
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Collins and Mason a little madness was the best thing he could 
pray for. 

However, mad or sane, Smart was a religious poet; his best- 
known works were on religious subjects, and one of his two 
biographers observes that “His piety was exemplary and fervent. 
In composing his religious poems he was frequently so impressed 
with the sentiments of devotion as to write particular passages on 
his knees.” And we know, from those fragments of Johnson’s 
conversation, which are probably the best-known references to 
Smart, that his madness also was religious in character :— 


“My poor friend Smart showed the disturbance of his mind by falling 
upon his knees and saying his prayers in the street, or in any other 
unusual place. 

“TI did not think he ought to be shut up. His infirmities were not 
noxious to society. He insisted on people praying with him; and I’d as 
lief pray with Kit Smart as any one else. Another charge was, that he 
did not love clean linen; and I have no passion for it.” 


But it would be a mistake to conceive Smart as a tender spirit 
overburdened with the weight of religious conviction, a sort of 
companion soul to Cowper. A somewhat different picture of 
him is presented in this extract from a letter of Gray to Thomas 
Wharton :— 


“Your mention of Mr. Vane reminds me of poor Smart (not that I, or 
any other mortal, pity him); about three weeks ago he was arrested here 
at the suit of a tailor in London for a debt of about £50 of three years’ 
standing. The college had about £28 due to him in their hands, the 
rest (to save him from going to the castle, for he could not raise a 
shilling) Brown, May and Peele lent him upon his note. Upon this he 
remained confined to his room, lest his creditors here should snap him; 
and the fellows went round to make out a list of his debts, which amount 
in Cambridge to above £350; that they might come the readier to some 
composition, he was advised to go off in the night, and lie hid somewhere 
or other. He has done so, and this has made the creditors agree to an 
assignment of £50 per annum out of his income. . . . I must own, if you 
heard all his lies, impertinence and ingratitude in this affair, it would 
perhaps quite set you against him, as it has his only friend (Mr. Addison) 
totally, and yet one would try to serve him, for drunkenness is one great 
cause of this, and he may change it.” (November 30th, 1747, Cambridge.) 


Again, Gray writes from Cambridge in October 1751 to Horace 
Walpole :— 


“We have a man here that writes a good hand, but he has little failings 
that hinder my recommending him to you. He is dirty, and he is mad; 
he sets out this week for Bedlam; but if you insist upon it, I don’t doubt 
he will pay his respects to you.” 
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The savagely contemptuous pity which Gray shows when he 
speaks of Smart is a remarkable contrast to the affectionate tone 
of Johnson, but the difference is not hard to account for. The 
utter recklessness and shiftlessness with which Smart always 
managed, or rather did not manage, his affairs was nothing out- 
rageous or extraordinary to Johnson, much of whose life had been 
passed in Grub Street; like Smart’s foul linen, it was an eccen- 
tricity with which he could himself sympathise; to Gray, whose 
linen, mental and bodily, was always in the best order, such 
habits were disgusting. Then the close connections of University 
life inevitably strengthen any natural antipathy ; Johnson, living 
in London, could see as much or as little of his friend as he liked, 
but Gray was probably forced to see him nearly every day. 
Mr. Gosse, who has unearthed from the records of Pembroke 
College a good deal of new information as to Smart’s life while he 
was a fellow there, and whose ‘Gossip in a Library’ contains 
almost all the facts that are known about him, thinks that some 
of his satiric verses referring to college life are pointed at Gray. 
It is also certain that he was, in his odes, an imitator of Gray. 
Any or all of these may have been the reasons for that peculiarly 
bitter tone which jars on us so much in Gray’s references to 
Smart, and which no one else who writes about him has used. 

It is certain, however, that drink had a great deal to do with 
Smart’s misfortunes, and it may probably have helped to bring 
about his madness. Johnson, in the same conversation with 
Dr. Burney, which was quoted above, remarked on his in- 
temperance :~— 


“‘He has partly as much exercise as he used to have, for he digs in the 
garden. Indeed, before his confinement, he used for exercise to walk to 
the ale-house, but he was carried back again.” 


Such is the picture of our poet which his friends have handed 
down to us—sketched in outline only, but it is of a type 
sufficiently striking and sufficiently familiar to be easily made 
out. A man of literary tastes, poetic ability, and deep religious 
feeling, whose disposition was so amiable that all who speak of 
him—with the notable exception of Gray—speak with manifest 
indulgence, and that many continued to help and support him 
even to the end of his life, he wasted his talents, sank into 
degrading habits of drunkenness, and died in a debtors’ prison 
after suffering the extreme of want. It is a very familiar 
character, more especially in‘the world of literature; and many 
such men have been excellent poets. 

Any one who had formed a conception of Smart’s poetry from a 
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knowledge of his life and character, and from the eulogies of his 
contemporaries, would be much disappointed when he came to 
compare that conception with the reality. The great mass of it 
is dull to a degree; and it has been matter of wonder to many, 
Browning among the number, how the same man could be the 
author of the ‘Seaton Prize Odes’ and of the ‘Song to David.’ 
The fit of madness which coincided with or preceded the composi- 
tion of the song may account for a good deal of the difference, 
but it need not be made to account for it all. One very obvious 
consideration is that the odes, being prize odes, were written to 
order; and Mr. Gosse has shown that Smart’s position was even 
more unfavourable than that of the ordinary competitor, inasmuch 
as the continuance of his fellowship was made to depend on his 
continuing to win the prize. He actually did win it five times, 
and when he ceased to do so his name was taken off the college 
books. It may easily be conceived that poetry produced under 
these conditions was not likely to be above the standard of the 
time. 

But a more important point is that nearly all Smart’s work 
except the ‘Song to David ’—his odes, his fables, and his little 
Georgic the ‘Hop Garden ’—was imitative, and imitative of bad 
models. He was endeavouring to follow Gray, and Prior and 
Pope in things which they had done perhaps as well as they can 
be done, and which after all are not the things best worth doing. 
His genius was peculiarly ill-fitted for the laborious neatness 
characteristic of the period, and his first biographer (of 1791) 
notes that all his compositions were spoiled by haste. There will 
be more to say on this point later on, with regard to the Transla- 
tion of the Psalms. 

In reading the ‘Song to David,’ the first impression is one of 
vague magnificence, rich obscurity. The temptation to the 
careless reader is particularly strong to pass over phrase after 
phrase with a mental reference to the poet’s madness. Some 
part of this obscurity remains even after the most careful reading, 
and a little of it is perhaps finally irreducible; but further 
examination and a reference to the argument soon dispel all idea 
of confusion, and we gradualiy realise that most of the difficulty 
is really due, not at all to any vagueness of thought, but rather to 
the careful working out of an elaborate plan within a very small 
space. The obscurity is like the obscurity of Thucydides; and 
if there is any trace of madness in the poem, it must be looked 
for in the exaggerated elaboration and exactitude of the construc- 
tion. If Smart uses daring and elliptic phrases, it is partly 
indeed because that is the bent of his poetic genius, but even 
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more because every one of his short six-line stanzas is forced to 
contain a complete and coherent thought, falling orderly into its 
place in the general development. Naturally the connections are 
not obvious, and are more often understood than expressed ; if 
they are overlooked, as they may easily be, the poem appears a 
heap of glittering fragments. But the poet has been careful to 
guard against the dangers of his style by prefixing an argument, 
and with that and a little careful reading it is not difficult to 
appreciate the grandeur of the design. That design is, in brief, 
the delineation of the character of David from a religious point of 
view, and the exhibition of the purposes of Providence in David's 
connection with the Messiah. But no adequate idea, of course, of 
the excellence of the poem in this respect can be given by 
description or quotation. 

A few quotations, however, are probably the best means of 
exhibiting Smart’s other characteristic excellence—his magnifi- 
cence of phrase and sound. The extracts given in the Golden 
Treasury and elsewhere have made a great many people familiar 
with a few of these phrases; but there are many more in the 
poem of equal beauty and grandeur. They recall nothing so 
much as the diction of Milton. Take, for example, this stanza 
descriptive of David :— 


“Strong—in the Lord, who could defy 
Satan, and all his powers that lie 
In sempiternal night; 
And hell, and horror, and despair 
Were as the lion and the bear 
To his undaunted might.” 
Or again :— 
“Strong is the lion—like a coal 
His eyeball—like a bastion’s mole 
His chest against the foes; 
Strong the gier-eagle on his sail, 
Strong against tide th’ enormous whale 
Emerges, as he goes.” 
* *” * *” * * 


“Beauteous the fleet before the gale, 
Beauteous the multitudes in mail, 
Ranked arms, and crested heads.” 


There is the same crash of steel in that last line that we hear 
among Milton’s angels. And in a softer key, here are two 
admirable stanzas on David's harping : 


“Blest was the tenderness he felt, 


When to his graceful harp he knelt, 
And did for audience call; 
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When Satan with his hand he quell’d, 
And in serene suspense he held 
The frantic throes of Saul.” 


“His furious foes no more maligned, 
As he such melody divined, 
And sense and soul detained ; 
Now striking strong, now soothing soft, 
He sent the godly sounds aloft, 
Or in delight refrained.” 


That such simple, strong, and beautiful diction as this should 
have appeared in the year 1763 is sufficiently marvellous, and 
appears still more so when we compare it with the rest of Smart’s 
poetry. But the key to the puzzle lies in a book which has been 
perhaps more completely forgotten than any other of Smart's 
works—his ‘ Translation of the Psalms.’ 

The ‘Translation of the Psalms’ was not popular when it 
appeared, and has never attained popularity since; nor, in truth, 
does it deserve it. It is not good enough poetry to be preserved 
on its merits, and it is not a close enough translation of the 
Psalms to have any ecclesiastical value. In fact, Smart states in 
his introduction, with a curious abortive anticipation of the 
Higher Criticism, that “In this translation, all expressions that 
seem contrary to Christ are omitted, and evangelical matter put 
in their room.” One example of this substitution is too delicious 
to be omitted; he renders the verses of the 2nd Psalm—* He 
that sitteth in heaven shall laugh them to scorn; the Lord shall 
have them in derision. Then shall he speak to them in his wrath, 
and vex them in his sore displeasure ”—as follows :— 


“He that in Heaven supports his reign, 

Of spotless virgin born, 

Shall give them blessing for disdain, 
And charity for scorn. 

Then shall he make his day-spring shine 
In evangelic peace, 

And sinners from the wrath divine 
Through faith in him release.” 


David, the sweet singer, might have stared to find himself so 
sweetened. 

But in spite of a great deal of dulness and many things that 
are ridiculous in this Translation, it supplies the missing link 
between the ‘Song to David’ and Smart’s other poems. The 
Translation was published in 1765, two years after the Song, but 
an Apology to the Subscribers for the delay in its appearance 


came out in 1763, so it is probable that much of it was done 
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before the Song (which is quite short, only 516 lines) was begun. 
Many of the Psalms are in the same metre as the Song, and seem 
like weaker echoes of its phraseology, and in general their faults 
are not those of the other poems. We see the effect of a different 
model ; the language of the Bible, which had been the inspiration 
of Milton, was the inspiration of Smart also, imperfect though his 
mastery of it might be. And that little announcement about the 
“expressions contrary to Christ” shows at least that Smart tried 
to conceive of David as a human character, and not as a mere 
conduit of inspiration. The likeness of detached phrases to the 
diction of the ‘Song to David’ is occasionally striking: eg. :— 


“The glorious pillars of thy reign 
No flight can reach, nor heav’ns contain, 
Nor exaltation bound... .” 


When we find a man trained in verse-making and of a religions 
temperament, who has long and closely studied the magnificent 
language of the Psalms (for it is to be presumed that Smart's 
translation was at least aided by the Authorised Version), turning 
his attention to the character and career of David, which have 
always been recognised as peculiarly romantic, we can understand 
that he may rise to a height much above his usual level ; and if 
we allow for a sudden and exceptional inspiration (whether pro- 
duced by madness or not does not matter), such as comes to 
almost all poets once in a long while, then the excellence of the 
‘Song to David’ becomes comprehensible. 

Christopher Smart, however, will always be a poet of one poem. 
His other works are only interesting as throwing light on this 
one, His life has an interest of its own, but it is an interest of a 
comparatively commonplace kind. The union of religious en- 
thusiasm with moral weakness is not a rare phenomenon; but 
that such a character should have once reached such an expression 
as the ‘Song to David’ in the midst of a career of sombre 
mediocrity is a curious example of the uncertainty of the poetic 
gift. 
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Calabrian Sketches. 


“ quell’ ultimo orrizzonte, 
Ove il mar si unisce al monte, 
Ove il monte é unito al ciel.”— 
Michele Castellani (improvvisatore). 


Tropea is considered one of the most aristocratic towns in 
Calabria, there is even a tradition associating it with Hercules, 
but historians are of opinion that it was founded by Scipio 
Africanus on his return from the wars in Africa, The city 
was governed by an oligarchy in the Middle Ages. The younger 
sons of the nobility in the neighbouring cities not choosing to 
be subject to the heads of their families, as was the law in 
those feudal times, settled there, and it was declared a free city. 
The council of nobles was held in a palace situated in what is 
now the principal piazza. In those days it was called “the 
seat of the nobles.” This accounts for the nobility being far 
more numerous than in other towns of Calabria. They have 
no longer the wealth and power they had in the Middle Ages, 
and as property is now divided equally among the children 
instead of descending intact to the eldest son, the families become 
poorer and poorer as time goes on. Nevertheless they take great 
pride in their ancient descent, and as they keep up the tradition 
of their families, there is, notwithstanding their familiar inter- 
course, great jealousy between them and those of the mezzo ceto 
' or middle class. 

Education is still unfortunately at a low ebb amongst them; 
they consider their noble descent and comparative wealth all 
that is necessary for the maintenance of their position, and they 
look with contempt on the middle classes who are educated so 
as to enter the liberal professions. The landed proprietors 
possessing ancient titles are satisfied if they can read and write, 
speak a little French, and play on the piano or guitar if they 
happen to have any musical talent. The women are still more 
uneducated than the men; they never open a book or even a 
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newspaper, and many of them are hardly able to sign their names, 
Their husbands and fathers consider this rather an advantage, 
as they are of opinion that the only use women would make of 
this accomplishment would be to write surreptitious love letters, 
Of all Italians the Calabrians are, with the exception of the 
Sicilians, the most jealous in disposition, but they seldom have 
cause for it, as there is a high standard of morality amongst the 
women, who devote themselves to their children and to their 
household duties, and give little thought to pleasure. I heard 
that they expressed surprise at my taking a daily walk, as most 
of them seldom leave the house except to go to church; and as 
the town is small and the churches are numerous, this rarely 
entails more than just crossing the street. In the summer 
evenings they go on to their balconies to breathe a little 
fresh air. 

The town is built on a high precipitous rock against which the 
waves used to beat, enabling those whose houses looked down 
upon the sea to fish with lines from their windows, but within 
the last few years it has retreated considerably, leaving uncovered 
a white sandy beach, which the inhabitants assured me widens 
each year. The view from here is charming; to the right 
there rise the high Calabrian Mountains stretching away in the 
distance, while on the left the dark green hills form a lovely 
background to the quaint old town with its narrow streets of grey 
stone houses crowded together. 

In 1783 a great part of the town was destroyed by an earth- 
quake. To insure their safety in case of a similar catastrophe, 
those who possess land outside the city walls have built them- 
selves strong one-storied casinos, or baracche as they call them, 
where they could take refuge should the first shocks of earth- 
quake warn them of the probability of so dire a calamity 
recurring. One of these baracche is set aside for the bishop. 
Happily it is many years since any necessity has arisen for 
using them for the purpose for which they were originally in- 
tended, but situated as they are outside the town, in the midst 
of luxuriant gardens, they are delightful residences in the summer 
when the heat becomes oppressive. 

The inhabitants have a predilection for foreigners, and delight 
in showing them every attention. Numerous were the invita- 
tions I received to visit various casinos near the town, and 
several excursions were planned for me; but a sad affliction 
which befell a friend of my hostess, shortly after my arrival, 
caused some of these projects to be put off, while others could 
only take place some weeks later. The leading families of the 
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place are nearly all related to each other, and such a close 
friendship exists between them all that it would have been 
considered heartless and unbecoming even for those not related 
to take part in the most ordinary amusements while one of the 
chief members of the little community was crushed by an over- 
whelming grief. 

One of the nobility, who at one time possessed considerable 
property, had squandered the greater part of it through care 
lessness and mismanagement, and having many children, he 
was reduced to such straits that he was obliged to receive 
assistance not only from relations but from mere friends, who 
from time to time gave him sums of money nominally as loans, 
though they were well aware he would never repay them. 

The Baron’s eldest son, a young man about twenty years of 
age, was his favourite, and his affection for him was so excessive 
that he could hardly bear him out of his sight. The relatives 
never ceased representing to the father the necessity of placing 
the young man in some profession, and pointed out to him the 
folly of allowing him to remain idle at home under the very 
straitened circumstances of the family. All suggestions how- 
ever were in vain, the Baron persisted that he would rather 
starve than be separated from his son. But now the time came 
when young Annibale T had to present himself for the 
conscription, the laws of which have of late years been made 
extremely stringent. At one time a substitute could be purchased, 
but now those to whose lot it falls must serve their country 
perforce. Before the time for drawing arrived it was suggested 
to the Baron that by volunteering for one year’s service his son 
could avoid serving as acommon conscript, for those who volunteer, 
paying at the same time a certain sum of money (which in this 
case would have been defrayed by the relations), are exempt from 
further service except in time of war, and the volunteers are not 
treated as common soldiers, as they are necessarily young men 
of a superior class. The Baron T turned a deaf ear to those 
who suggested this step, saying he preferred trusting to God's 
Providence, that his son would very likely draw a high number 
und thus be exempt from any military service whatever; as to 
making him a volunteer, it would break his heart if he had to 
part from him even for one year. 

The fatal day arrived at last, when the numbers had to be 
drawn, and all the poor Baron’s hopes were dashed to the ground; 
his son had drawn one of the lowest numbers. The father 
stormed, and raved, and swore his son should never be a soldier. 
He tried what he could do with friends who had interest in 
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high quarters, he even endeavoured to bribe the doctor who had 
to examine the conscript ; but it was all in vain. The foolish man, 
in his despair, had given people to understand that, if all other 
means failed, money would buy his son’s exemption from military 
service, and that he would willingly spend his last penny for 
this purpose. These idle boasts were repeated, and gave great 
umbrage to the authorities concerned, strengthening them in 
their determination to take no excuses, as, after all that had 
passed, any weakness on their part would become a public scandal. 

Annibale T was a tall, strong, well-built young man, 
fitted to make a finer soldier than most of his countrymen, and 
it was impossible that any excuse could be alleged on the score 
of his health. The day of his departure soon came, and amidst 
the tears and lamentations of his family, young T started 
for Ancona, where he was to join the artillery. Although in 
robust health, the change soon began to tell on him. His life at 
home had been a sedentary one; his indolent father’s constant 
companion, he had never taken part in any manly sports, and 
it was not to be wondered at if he broke down under the hard 
life of a soldier. One day, after exposure to the sun during 
some manceuvres in which he had to take part, he wetted his 
feet crossing a stream, and the same evening he was seized 
with illness, which the doctors soon pronounced to be typhoid 
fever. 

Never shall I forget the day when the news reached his 
unfortunate family; their shrieks and cries were fearful, and 
could be heard from our house, which was at the further end of 
the street. It seemed as if they had a presentiment that the 
illness would prove fatal. The same evening Baron T set 
out for Ancona, and in a few days was followed by his wife; but 
she arrived when her son had already breathed his last. The 
unhappy couple then determined to carry their son’s remains 
back to his native town. In the meantime my hostess took up 
her residence with the bereaved brothers and sisters, and I after- 
wards heard from her that their grief was utterly uncontrolled ; 
they rolled on the ground, and shrieked till their strength failed 
them. In their frenzy they smashed everything on which they 
could lay hands, and when they had destroyed the crockery, 
they fell upon the piano, which would soon have been broken to 
pieces, had it not been quickly removed. Such conduct seemed 
to excite no surprise in any one but myself, these ebullitions, 
when sorrow is deeply felt, being considered quite natural. 

When the parents arrived with the corpse, no words can 
describe the scene that ensued, for instead of trying to calm 
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their children, they gave way, if possible, to more violent grief 
and despair than before. The father tore his hair and beard like 
the Israelites of old, and refused to be comforted. When the time 
for the burial approached, he would not allow the body to be 
removed, till at length it became necessary for the authorities to 
interfere and insist there should be no further delay. Night 
after night we used to hear the cries of the unhappy father, 
who seemed unable to receive any consolation from his sym- 
pathising friends. 

Many weeks afterwards the bishop paid him a visit, and found 
the windows and shutters closed and barred, to the exclusion of 
all light and air. He entreated the Baron, if not for his own 
sake, at least for that of his children, to let a little light in 
the house of mourning, and the good man, with his own hands, 
unbarred some of the shutters; but no sooner had he left the 
house than the Baron darkened it once more, and months after 
I was told that he was still refusing every attempt made to 
alleviate his grief. 

A strange custom prevails in Calabria when a death takes 
place. It is considered indecorous that anything should be 
cooked in the house, so the friends and neighbours prepare food, 
some sending coffee, others broth; and the donor generally 
accompanies the servant who carries it, and coaxes, and in many 
cases forces, the bereaved ones to partake of it. If it were not 
for this charitable custom those who are in grief would suffer 
seriously in health, for they would often allow days to elapse 
without food passing their lips. 

During the time of mourning the women never leave the house 
except to go to church. They receive their friends at home, but 
do not pay visits. For the first week the numerous visitors 
remain silent—any attempt at conversation would be attri- 
buted to want of proper feeling. A quiet walk in the country 
would be quite contrary to etiquette. A lady to whom I had a 
letter of introduction from a friend in Naples, broke through 
this rule in order to come and see me in an attack of fever I 
had during my stay at Tropea, and she was much criticised for 
doing so. She was in deep mourning for an only brother, the 
circumstances of whose death I will relate as illustrative of the 
vindictive character of the Calabrians. 

Don Antonio B—— had a favourite horse, which he often fed 
with his own hand. One morning when he entered the stable 
he was told that the horse appeared to be slightly lame. He 
stooped to examine the animal’s foot, when the brute suddenly 
kicked out, and, striking his master on the forehead, felled him 
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insensible to the ground, and within twenty-four hours he 
breathed his last. His sister’s anguish was frightful; she seemed 
turned to stone, and for hours afterwards neither moved nor 
spoke. She had been as a mother to Antonio, who was many 
years younger than herself, and the doctors feared that the 
shock of his death would affect her reason. When the hour 
for the funeral approached she seemed to rouse herself from the 
stupor in which she had fallen, and to the surprise of every one 
she requested that a veterinary surgeon and her brother’s groom 
should be sent to her. She then ordered that a vein should be 
opened in the shoulder of the horse that had been the unfor- 
tunate cause of her brother’s death, and that he should be led 
bleeding behind the funeral procession, which was ready to start. 
This decision was applauded by all, and, having been put into exe- 
cution, the poor animal was made to follow his master’s corpse, 
bleeding copiously at every step. The distance to the church 
was short, and the procession was just entering its gates when 
the horse dropped dead in the road, exhausted by loss of blood. 
When I was told of this act of Pagan vengeance, I exclaimed 
with horror; but every one seemed amused at my being so 
shocked, and said, that far from meriting condemnation, they 
thought it a most touching tribute of affection to the Signora 
B——’s much-loved brother. 

This revengefulness is redeemed by many qualities. The fidelity 
and loyalty of the poor peasants to the rich landowners, whose 
tenants they are, is admirable. They would lay down their lives 
for their padroni as they call them. On Sundays Signora C——’s 
tenants used to flock to her house with presents of choice fruit, 
eggs, and poultry, the produce of the lands they farmed from her. 
The men carried their gifts in long woollen satchels slung over 
their shoulders; the women, leading their children to kiss the 
signora’s hand, would sometimes bring a new-born baby in a 
basket on their heads, finding it less fatiguing than to carry it in 
their arms. Many of the older men and women, in their joy at 
seeing their padrona after her prolonged absence in Naples, threw 
themselves on their knees at her feet as they kissed her hand. 

I have already said that all entertainments were stopped 
during the first part of my stay at Tropea; but the Signora 
C received visitors at home from six to ten o'clock in the 
evening, and at these réunions, which were very numerously 
attended, I studied the character and ways of the people. No 
refreshments were given, but when every one had departed 
supper was announced. It was prepared for my especial benefit, 
for my hostess, as is usually the case with Calabrians, only had 
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one regular meal a day. On rising in the morning they drink a 
cup of coffee, and never think of touching any kind of food till 
dinner-time, generally between one and three o'clock. I soon 
discovered that dinner was decidedly a moveable feast. Most of 
them heard with surprise that I felt able to sup at ten o'clock, 
after having dined at two, a cup of coffee and a few biscuits being 
the extent of their evening meal. 

Irregular hours, united to imprudent exposure to the night 
air, brought on a severe attack of fever, which confined me 
to my bed for several days. What was my surprise on the first 
day of my illness when my hostess entered my room accompanied 
by her maid, saying she was come to dress my hair for the usual 
evening reception. I protested that I was far too ill to rise, 
upon which she vehemently disclaimed any intention of proposing 
that I should do so. “No, cara amica, your friends will all 
come and see you, and they will esteem it a privilege and 
a pleasure to while away the weary hours by their cheerful con- 
versation.” In vain I entreated that I might be left alone, 
saying that I should soon be well, and that I could then enjoy 
the society of my friends, but if they came now it would 
certainly increase the fever. I was smilingly given to under- 
stand that my illness prevented my understanding what was good 
for me, that my friends would be cruelly hurt and offended if I 
declined to seo them; in short, I felt that resistance was useless, 
and that it was better to submit, and I really felt unwilling to 
pain people who had shown me so much kindness. Accordingly 
my hair was dressed for the occasion; 1 was propped up with 
pillows, and I had to hold a regular soirée. ‘he concern they 
showed was quite touching, and they did all in their power to 
cheer and amuse me. One old gentleman prided himself on his 
knowledge of history, which he put forth whenever an oppor- 
tunity presented itself, rather to the annoyance of those who felt 
unable to compete with him in that respect. He confided to one 
of his friends that he had considerably astonished the English 
lady by his learning, and especially by his knowledge of the 
history of her own country, and indeed his knowledge was of the 
most astonishing description. On one occasion he informed me 
that Henry VILL. was a monster of iniquity, and he wondered 
the nation did not rise in rebellion when he ordered that his wife, 
the lovely Mary Queen of Scots, should be put to death. 

Notwithstanding their ignorance the Calabrian men are ex- 
ceedingly intelligent and eager for information ; from the highest 
to the lowest they take an immense interest in politics. The 
women, although not naturally stupid, are strangely apathetic, 
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and take no interest in anything but the most ordinary local 
topics. Their indifference to everything outside their own circle 
is to be attributed chiefly to their early marriages. Most of 
the girls marry at fifteen, while their minds are still unformed, 
and they find themselves burdened with the cares of a family 
at an age when they should be still in the schoolroom. With 
few exceptions I never saw them really interested except when 
talking of their domestic experiences or of dress, They are fond 
of bright colours and like to be arrayed in the newest fashion ; 
those who can afford to do so supply themselves from the best 
shops in Naples, and the Neapolitan shopkeepers being aware of 
their taste for gaudy colours send to the provinces articles of 
dress which they could not easily sell to their better class of 
customers at home. 

Amongst my kindest friends I counted the family of the Baron 
d’Aquino, one of the most distinguished and respected in the 
place. Their greatest boast and pride consists in their being 
uble to trace their lineal descent from one of the brothers of the 
great Saint Thomas Aquinas, and from generation to generation 
the name of Thomas has been perpetuated in the family. A 
good story was told me @ propos of an old uncle of the present 
Baron d’Aquino, whose pride considerably outweighed his piety. 
It is the habit of the members of the Baron’s household, as they 
ussemble each evening for family prayers, to invoke amongst the 
saints St. Thomas Aquinas, whom they address as “our patron 
and relation,” all those present responding “ora pro nobis.” 
On one occasion the above-named uncle, being on a visit 
to his nephew, was present at the evening devotions, and heard 
with great satisfaction St. Thomas invoked as “our relation,” 
but when the servants joined with the family in saying “ pray for 
us,” it was too much for his feelings; he sprang trom his knees 
shouting, “Hold your tongues, you insolent, low-born rascals; 
how dare you join your voices when we invoke St. Thomas as a 
relation, just as if he were related to you as well as to us!” 
The confusion of the poor Baron, who is a really pious man, was 
extreme, and it was a great mortification to him when he heard 
that the story was repeated all over the place. 

October is usually chosen by Italians as being the most 
suitable for excursions and picnics, for although the days are 
still bright and warm, the sun is not so fierce and dangerous 
as it is during the summer, and even in the early spring. 
Accordingly, on a clear bright day in that month, we started at 
about eight o’clock in the morning for Monte Poro, the ladies 
in carriages and about a dozen gentlemen on horseback. Our 
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party was a numerous one, as all the principal families 
had been invited, and every carriage in the place put in 
requisition. 

A good carriage-road winding its way through hills covered 
with olive trees and vineyards disclosed a panorama which at 
every turn became more enchanting. The vast sea-coast lay 
stretched at our feet, and peak upon peak of the pale blue distant 
mountains opened upon our view. Now and then a turn in the 
road showed us Tropea, and very picturesque it looked seated on 
its rocky eminence, crowned at the back with rich green hills, 
Two hours’ drive brought us to a village called Caria; the road 
approaching it is bordered by poplars. Several Tropean families 
have country houses or casinos just outside Caria, and at one of 
these, belonging to Baron d’Aquino, we made our first halt. The 
town band, which had been engaged for the occasion, came 
out to meet us, striking up a very pretty air as it preceded 
us up the avenue which leads to the casino. While coffee was 
handed round and we rested after our long drive, the con- 
tadint in whose charge the house is left came to serenade us, 
using a kind of zither (peculiar to that part of Calabria) as an 
accompaniment to the songs of the country. These, quite unlike 
the lively Neapolitan airs, are wild, plaintive, and full of pathos. 
The Baron wished me to see them dance, and though they seemed 
very shy of doing so before such a large party of strangers, they 
yielded to his request. Their dancing was exceedingly graceful, 
but rather slow and measured, quite of the same character as 
their national music. 

The day was so clear that we were told the coast of Sicily could 
be seen quite plainly from one part of the garden, but to get 
there we had to make our way through a very narrow path tangled 
with rose branches, and bordered on each side by vines and fig 
trees, the branches of which hung to the ground. Everything 
seemed to grow without cultivation, and nature was beautiful in 
its untrained luxuriance. The winding path terminated in a low 
hedge covered with prickly pears, and here was such a view as 
well repaid us for our walk. On our left was the chain of 
mountains culminating in those of Aspromonte, on the right 
the richly-clad hills which we had ascended on our way up, 
and before us the vast expanse of sea with the fair coast 
of Sicily in the distance. Mount Etna could be clearly dis- 
tinguished, with the wreath of fleecy white clouds which are 
always to be seen resting just beneath its cone. It seemed as 
if one could never gaze enough at so much beauty; but the 
noonday sun began to cover with haze the distant coast, and to 
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warn us that if we did not hasten our departure it would be too 
late for us to attempt to reach the summit of Monte Poro. 

It had been arranged that I should ride the rest of the way 
with another lady, the carriages slowly following. 

We set out accompanied by the gentlemen, who had ridden 
the whole of the way from Tropea. The road to Monte Poro 
is a gradual ascent, and the air became more keen at every turn. 
We were now in the midst of large fields planted with lupins. 
This plant when dried is good manure, and is exported in large 
quantities to Naples. At a certain height up the mountain it 
ceases to grow, and as we neared the summit we found ourselves 
surrounded by pasture lands where flocks and herds of sheep and 
goats were grazing. Here and there we saw the blue smoke 
curling up in the distance from the various straw huts in which 
the shepherds live. It is only during the summer months that 
they can make their home on the mountain, for when the winter 
sets in the plains become covered with snow, and this necessi- 
tates their descending with their flocks to more sheltered spots. 
We dismounted at a rough-looking house belonging to Baron 
d’Aquino, which is inhabited by the overseer of the peasants who 
have charge of his flocks, the greater portion of the flat table- 
lands which stretch out as far as eye can reach being his property. 
The contadini came forward to meet their master and his friends 
with demonstrations of joy, calling off at the same time the fierce- 
looking sheep dogs which, barking loudly, seemed ready to 
spring upon us. 

We wished to push on a little further to see the view of the 
coast from the opposite side of the mountains, but as the road 
was too rough and dangerous for the horses, we were to be 
driven there in the narrow carts drawn by oxen which are used 
in that part of the country. Two large white meek-looking oxen 
with long curled horns were soon yoked to one of these vehicles, 
which had two enormously high wooden wheels. The back of 
the cart was taken out to enable us to get in, then put back to 
prevent our falling out, so crowded together and standing up 
(tor there were no seats in the cart) we were jolted over 
rough ways and through deep ruts, flung first to one side and 
then to the other, so shaken as to lose one’s breath, as with 
sometimes one wheel up and the other down the patient oxen 
dragged the heavily-laden cart over the ground. ‘he driver 
sat stolidly on the edge of the cart, urging on his beasts in his 
incomprehensible dialect, and pricking them from time to time 
with a pointed iron goad. At length we reached the point of 
land from which we were to see the expected view, but un- 
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fortunately the sea was scarcely discernible through the mist 
that veiled it; the town of Monteleone lay clear at our feet, 
and beneath it Pizzo stood out distinctly in the brilliant sun- 
shine, but nothing beyond that could be seen, and as there was 
no hope of the mist disappearing there was nothing to be done 
but to re-enter our cart and return to the house, where our 
horses were waiting with the rest of the party. The descent to 
Caria was quickly accomplished, and on reaching the casino we 
found a sumptuous dinner awaiting us. Italians do not under- 
stand picnicking in the open air, but prefer a properly laid out 
meal indoors. The band played enlivening airs during dinner, 
and after taking coffee on the balcony surrounding the house we 
entered our carriages for our homeward drive. The scenery of 
the wild hilly country seemed still more beautiful in the clear 
moonlight than it had done in the morning sunshine, but too 
soon we passed out of it into the narrow ill-paved streets of 
the town, along which we rattled, only regretting that a most 
delightful day had come to an end. 

This excursion was followed by many others. The neigh- 
bouring country is so varied that each day something new was 
to be seen, and especially during the month of October there is 
much to interest a foreigner, as the people are then engaged 
in the vintage, and also in gathering the olives, which are 
abundant in that part of the country. The process of oil-making 
is extremely unpleasant owing to the offensive odour which arises 
as the olives are crushed beneath the heavy stone wheels, which 
are worked in a primitive fashion by horses and mules, blind- 
folded so as to prevent their becoming giddy in their weary 
labour round and round. Many of the proprietors told me 
that the peasants are so opposed to innovations that they are 
ready to strike work if any improvement in the making of 
either oil or wine is suggested. The people are thrifty and 
industrious, and do not leave a foot of ground uncultivated. 
Cotton is grown in great abundance, and is one of the chief 
sources of industry in the place. Both white and brown cotton 
are cultivated, but the latter is most in request ; it is woven by 
the women into counterpanes, which are much admired and have 
a large sale. The want of a railroad to Naples is much felt; the 
line, which has already been traced from Naples to Reggio, will 
pass through the numerous towns situated on the coast, but as 
yet it reaches little beyond Eboli.* Fruit is so abundant as to 
overcharge the local market, and a great quantity is wasted 
which would fetch a high price if it could be exported. It 


_* Since the above was written the railway has been opened. 
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is far more luscious than that which grows nearer Naples; 
but the inhabitants have no means at their command for trans- 
porting it so far, except by the Florio steamers, which touch at 
Tropea but once a week, and their charges are so high that 
comparatively little use can be made of them. The so-called 
lime juice, so much used by voyagers in the Arctic seas, is 
largely made here. It is chiefly extracted from the rinds 
of lemons, though those of oranges are also used in its pro- 
duction. The fruit is gathered when not quite ripe, women are 
employed to cut it in four quarters as soon as it is plucked, 
the pulp is flung in heaps on the ground and used afterwards 
for feeding pigs and cows, which gives the meat a most peculiar 
flavour; the rind is thrown in baskets, which are handed to 
men, who press each separate one backwards on a sponge, 
which absorbs the whole of the juice it contains. The rapidity 
and dexterity with which this is done is wonderful, and I was 
astonished to see how quickly great heaps of dry flattened-out 
rinds covered the ground. When a sponge is full it is squeezed 
out into a large deep jar prepared for the purpose, and is quickly 
filled again. The smell of this juice pressed from the rinds is 
overpowering in its fragrance. This work is carried on in large 
open sheds built expressly for the purpose. 

Another source of industry is the preparation of dried and 
baked figs. Those which are baked must first be well dried in 
the sun, then they are cut in half, stuffed with minced almonds 
and flavoured with spice, strung on sharp pointed sticks, and 
baked in the oven till they are of a dark rich colour. They are 
rather hard and sticky, but their flavour is delicious. If the 
season happens to be a rainy one, the figs are all spoilt, for it 
is necessary they should be exposed for many days to the rays of 
the burning sun in order to preserve them properly, and if any 
rain falls on them it causes them to rot. The loss in this case is 
a heavy one to the peasants, for, besides exporting them, they eat 
them with bread during the winter months, and find them an 
economical and nutritious article of food. 

There is comparatively little poverty in the immediate vicinity 
of the town, but before the winter sets in the place is over-run with 
poor people from the mountain villages who have no means of 
subsistence when the cold begins, so they come to seek alms or 
work from their richer neighbours. A great attraction for them 
is a shrine dedicated to the nativity of the Blessed Virgin, to 
which they take the opportunity of making a devout pilgrimage 
when they flock down from the mountains for their material 
wants to be supplied. The Sunday before leaving Tropea, I paid 
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a visit to this interesting shrine, which is somewhat difficult of 
access. It is situated on a high rock which juts out into the sea, 
and is reached from the beach which runs along the western side 
of the town. This picturesque rock has always gone by the 
name of “ L’Isola,” and, indeed, it was formerly a tiny island, 
though now it is joined to the mainland by a narrow strip of 
sand. On its summit is an ancient chapel, which is in charge of a 
hermit, who lives there during the whole year, and is supported 
by the alms of the faithful. As we toiled up the steps hewn 
in the rock leading to it, we were followed by these peasants in 
their costumes of variegated colours devoutly saying the rosary 
and singing hymns to the Madonna. The garden which surrounds 
the chapel, and is the pride of the old hermit, supplies the altar 
with flowers. On coming out of the chapel we found the whole 
expanse of sky and sea tinged with gold from the glow of the 
setting sun ; the Lipari Islands, of which the best view is obtained 
from this spot, stood out clear on the horizon, and we stayed to 
watch the sun dip into the sea just behind the island of Strom- 
boli, from which a pale wreath of smoke was slowly ascending. 
On our way down we passed some curious caves, used 
by the inhabitants of the town as a bathing place during the 
summer. A turn in the beach leads to the rock of San Leonardo, 
which, though somewhat similar, is even more romantic than 
“LIsola,” and is the first point that strikes the eye on 
landing. An old gentleman, who had constituted himself my 
cicerone, told me he well remembered when this rock was an 
island and only expert swimmers ventured to reach it, though 
now it is accessible on one side from the land... A’ narrow 
precipitous path leads to the top, where there is quite a luxuriant 
garden planted with prickly pears, figs,‘and a; few straggling 
vines. Here, in a rough stone hut, live an old man and his wife ; 
they cultivate their little piece of ground, and keep goats, which 
browse on the sides of the rock. Often in the winter the fury of 
the winds and waves obliges them to come down and take refuge 
in the town till the storm is past. A visit to this secluded old 
couple was an excuse for gratifying the curiosity I had felt, from 
the day of my advent at Tropea, to mount to the top of this rock, 
which, standing just opposite my bedroom window, became to me 
like the face of a familiar friend ; and though I had thought this 


ae be my first excursion outside the city walls, it proved to be 
e last. 


The day preceding my departure I was quite overwhelmed by 
the quantities of presents—complimenti Italians call them—which 
were sent me by my numerous friends. There were boxes of 
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dried and baked figs ; baskets of splendid oranges, which had hung 
on the trees since the last season and were sweet as honey owing 
to their exposure to the summer’s sun ; samples of choicest wines 
made by the proprietors in their own vineyards, some of which 
were forty years old. Oneold gentleman, who had nothing else to 
offer, sent me a plant of double jasmine in full blossom ; and last 
but not least of my many treasures was a beautiful pointed 
dagger in a sheath, such as is unfortunately carried by most of 
the natives of Calabria, and often fatally used in their frequent 
quarrels. I was told to hide it carefully in my trunk, as such 
arms are strictly forbidden by the Government, and if found at 
the custom house at Naples might cause me annoyance. 

The steamer by which I was to leave was due on its way from 
Messina in the early hours of the morning, but owing to the 
uncertainty of wind and tide the time of its arrival was 
doubtful; it had been known to reach Tropea shortly after 
midnight, and, waiting just long enough to receive the mails, 
to start on its way to Naples while the intending passengers 
were hurrying to the shore. I therefore resolved to sit up all 
night, and my friends insisted on keeping me company and 
whiling away the time with music and conversation. Towards 
four o’clock it was announced that the steamer was in sight, and, 
attended by a numerous party, I hastened to the shore. It was a 


dark morning with a drizzling rain falling, and the red lights of 
the steamer could scarcely be distinguished; but after tossing 
about for some time in an open boat I found myself safe on the 
deck, where the last good-byes were said with warm and pressing 
invitations to return coon as a cordial welcome would always be 
awaiting me. 














